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Another KEA Service .. . 


TEACHER-POSITION LISTING 


As a part of the expanded services of the Kentucky 
Education Association, the Board of Directors has 
authorized a TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERV- 
ICE. The members of the Board felt that this service 
would be helpful in keeping more of our own college 
graduates in Kentucky, and would be valuable to 
teachers who might wish to change positions, as well 
as being of assistance to administrators who have the 
responsibility of filling teaching positions. 

A list of teachers registered with the TEACHER- 
POSITION LISTING SERVICE will be made avail- 
able to all superintendents in Kentucky; a list of all 
vacancies sent to this office by superintendents will be 
made available to teachers who have registered with 
the TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERVICE. 

Lyndle Barnes, KEA Consultant for Field Services, 
has charge of this service, and any inquiries concern- 
ing it should be directed to him. 

It should be understood that this is not a placement 
bureau, but is merely an attempt to bring teachers and 
vacancies together. This added service is another way 
in which KEA is serving its members. 














If you are interested in registering with the Teacher-Position Listing Service, fill out the form below 





TEACHER - POSITION LISTING SERVICE Office Use 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 


Contact 
Address 





Institution where credentials are available 


my name to administrators: Yes Member of KEA: Yes 


(Notify KEA immediately when you are no longer available.) 








The 1960 Edition of 


COMPTON’S 
“Ride encyc.orepia 


Revised and Rebuilt to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 


© 851 articles added, revised, or re- 
written 


¢ 1,805 new pictures, maps, graphs, 
and drawings — 


1,1 28 in color 


©3,157 new, rewritten, or-revised 
pages 


¢ 450,000 words of newly written 
text 


THE MASSIVE REVISION once again offers 
striking evidence of CompPTon’s leader- 
ship in educational publishing. It demon- 
strates how our continuous building and 
revision program enables CoMPTON’S 
to keep up — not only with our rapidly 
changing world — but also with the 
changing demands of today’s school cur- 
riculums. 


NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 
added, revised, or rewritten articles in 
the 1960 CoMPTON’s cover every sub- 
ject in the school program. Here are 
a few. 

In social studies, there are new treats 
ments of the state of Hawaii, Russia, 
China (Old and New), Geography, 
United States, Police, and Fire Depart- 
ment. Each is written for the grade where 
itis most in demand. Each is completely 
up to date, fully indexed, cross-refer- 
enced, and brightly illustrated. 

In science, there are newly written up- 
to-date articles titled Science, The Sci- 
ences, and Methods of Science. Beautiful 
full-color illustrations and photographs 
are used in these and in the new articles 
on Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy. 





m, SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF. 
5 THE 1960 COMPTON 
™ ARTICLES ON SCIENCE 


This 44-page booklet contains three colorful 
new articles — Science, Methods of Science, and 
The Sciences. Together they tell the story o; 
science from the early breakthroughs to m 
ern times. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for hye fg princi 
ned — educational need 

a for COMPTON 
Mr. I Harold 


ee For informati 


The language arts and literature pro- 
gram includes new articles on Biography 
and Short Story. There are revisions of 
Russian, Australian, Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and English Literature. 

In the vocational field, there are new 
and revised articles on Food, Trade, 
Calculating Machines, American Indus- 
try, Textiles, Printing, Aviation, and 
Milk Production and Marketing. 

The fine arts area includes new and 
revised articles on Architecture, Dance, 
Opera, Painting, Sculpture, and Ballet. 
NEW PRINTING 
PLATES. To assure 
the clearest repro- 
duction of all pic- 
tures and type, the 
1960 ComMPTON’s 
(like every CoMP- 

TON edition) is 
printed from 
brand-new print- 
ing plates. New, 
non-glare whiter 
paper invites the 
reader and pro- 
duces greater ease 


in reading. 


NEW TECHNIQUES OF VISUALIZATION. Comp- = 


ToN’s is not content merely to add new pic- 
tures, drawings, maps, and graphs in color 
as needed, but seeks constantly for the most 
effective new ways to visualize facts and 
ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
called TRANS-VISION has been adapted by 
CompTon’s artists for use in the new article 
Anatomy. Different parts of the human 
anatomy are printed in full color on trans- 
parent overlay sheets, so they may be ob- 
served both separately and in relation to 
the other parts of the body. 

NEW CLASSROOM AIDS. How to Use the En- 
cyclopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full 
color which provides a quick, easy way to 
teach the use of the encyclopedia. 

Elementary-School Units and Guides, 
based on successful classroom planning with 
CoMPTON’s, are adaptable to any type of 
situation. 

Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- 
sents dozens of activities for all subjects in 
the elementary school. Free to teachers, 
librarians, and principals. 


ate, ae sent time or during vacation periods. To- 
tion — up 
» write to our 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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HOW COMPTON’S REVISION 
PROGRAM IS SETTING THE PACE IN 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
1956-1960 


Major Articles added, rewritten, 
or revised 


Total new pictures, maps, graphs, 
drawings 
New pages added 


Total pages changed 
*Because of our fast-changing world many | 


of these pegne have been revised several 
times in the five-year period. For this reason 


the total pages revised exceed the number 


of pages in Compton’s. 
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Please send me free, and without obli- 
gation, a reprint of the 1960 Compton 
articles on SCIENCE, THE SCIENCES, and 
METHODS OF SCIENCE. 
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When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 
in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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If you are right 
In what you do, JAPANESE PAIN TING 


You need not fear 


et men know 
To } | SR EEEP Fascinating and simple as can be to do. pew HOMIZGK. 
Just D . cay papier Enchantingly Oriental in effect. sc hee tae 
But if you hide It’s string, water colors and paper. 


Behind a screen 

There will be doubt Show your students the enjoy- To get seasonal designs, try 

In some men’s minds able new art of string painting. light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
Its appeal is to any grade-school mer hues, warm autumn shades, 

Agto the part age. It is sure to intrigue and _ soft winter tones. For bold trop- 


. 


You wish to play. stimulate young imaginations. ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 
And if you have With only common string, tem- subtlemonochromatic, light tints. 
An honest thought pera or powdered water colors — 

a paper, youngsters create nove 
7, vag gi -— double-image designs. Each de- 

—— sign is a delightful surprise; every 
There is no need pattern is new and exciting—the 
To fear the light. paint-soaked strings having fallen 
For truth stands out into their own pattern on paper. 
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Upon its own Use tempera or powdered water i 
And “crushed to earth eget Make a few trial tests to \ 
Will rise again.” nd best paint consistency. : 
: Dropontoafold Fold paper over. 
And if some deed aa of paper astring ' Press down and 
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EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 


You want to do dipped in paint. , pull out string. 


Is sicklied o’er 

With fear and dread, 
This is the way 

Your conscience has 
To help your mind 
To see and know 
That what you plan 
To do is wrong. 
And if you heed 

The still small voice 
There'll be no doubt 
About your choice. 


Try one color. 
Then, different 
colored strings. 


W. P. King 
February, 1939 
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~ CALENDAR 


March 6-9: Association for Higher 
Education, national conference, Chi- 


cago. 


March 6-10: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
annual convention, Washington. 


March 15-16: Kentucky School 
Boards Association, annual convention, 
Louisville. 


March 18-22: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, national convention, 
Atlantic City. 


March 20-26: Teacher Appreciation 
Week. 


March 22-27: National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators, 
Third National Institute, New York. 


March 25-30: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, annual 
meeting, St. Louis. 


March 29-April 2: National 
Science Teachers Association, national 
convention, Kansas City. 


April: Teaching Career Month. 


April 6-10: National Association 
for Women Deans and Counselors, na- 
tional convention, Philadelphia. 


April 19-22: American Industrial 
Arts Association, annual convention, 
Toronto, Canada. 


April 19-23: Council for Excep- 
tional Children, annual convention, Los 
Angeles. 


April 20-22: KEA annual conven- 
tion, Louisville. 


April 20-23: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, annual meet- 
ing, Buffalo. 


June 26-July 1: NEA annual con- 
vention, Los Angeles. 


Oct. 7-12: County and Rural Area 
Superintendents and NEA Department 
of Rural Education, annual meeting, 
Louisville. 
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COUNCIL 


Ruby Allen, Hazard 
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OUR COVER 


This month our cover is’ related to 
the special, eight-page feature report 
on educational television in the Ken- 
tuckiana area. This is the map of the 
geographical area covered in this pro- 
gram. 

Just imagine you are in an airplane 
flying at 10,000 feet over southern 
Indiana, looking to the south. This is 
what you might see. (Map courtesy of 
First National Bank of Louisville.) 
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Editorially Speaking - - - 








A Step in the Right Direction 


On pages nine and ten of this issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL you will find a report of the action taken 
by the state Legislature on each point of the KEA Legis- 
lative Program. Even though we have not achieved the 
program in its entirety, we have accomplished a major 
step toward that goal. A comparison of the gains for edu- 
cation this year with those of previous years shows that 
we have made the greatest stride forward ever made at 
one time. 


This progress didn’t just “happen.” It resulted from an 
effective effort to awaken the lay public to the situation 
that existed in public education. As Governor Combs noted 
in announcing his budgetary request for education: “People 
are more concerned about the education of Kentucky chil- 
dren than any other single problem.” 


To the many people who are concerned with providing 
a strong program of public education, this has been a 
difficult, yet satisfying endeavor. Hundreds of people, from 
every walk of life, have spent many hours laboring at the 
task of informing people of the needs of the schools. It has 
been gratifying to see the assumption of responsibility 
for action by those who have learned the facts of the situa- 
tion in education. 


It would be an impossible task to recognize the con- 
tribution each individual or group has made. Mention 
would have to be made of the work of the Kentucky Coun- 
cil for Education and the Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; but one cannot list the hundreds of local 
citizens’ committees and PTA’s whose members worked 
so diligently to get a true picture of the public school needs 
in their own community. 


After the program was developed and accepted by 
thousands of concerned citizens all over the state, the scene 
shifted to the legislative halls in Frankfort. There, sur- 
prisingly enough, or perhaps not so surprisingly, we found 
the same attitudes as existed all over the state .The men 
and women in the 1960 Legislature are true representatives 
of the desires of the vast majority of the people in the dis- 
trict they serve. 

Never in the history of legislative consideration of school 
needs has education had so many “friends” in positions of 
leadership in Frankfort. The attitude was not one of “what 
is the least we can do,” but, rather, “where can we find 
some more financial resources to use for the schools.” It is 
heartening to know that our democratic form of representa- 


6 


tive government can express so strongly the sentiments of 
the people of the state. 


When these members of the legislature who have 
worked so diligently for education return to their home 
communities, they should receive an expression of ap. 
preciation from the people. 


One of education’s friends, whose positive and dyiamic 
leadership was extremely important to the successful ef- 
fort to provide better educational opportunities for our 
children, can be recognized individually. Governor Bert 
T. Combs has demonstrated, by his actions, the sincerity 
of his campaign pledge to lift Kentucky from the bottom 
of the list, educationally. He deserves all of the accolades 
we can bestow upon him. 


When the future of our legislative program was un- 
certain we asked him for his support. Now that his sup- 
port has been given, we can do no less than acknowledge it. 


However, the battle is not over. When lay leaders came 
to the profession for advice on how to solve the problems 
faced in education, we told them, if they would provide 
more adequate finances, we could provide a better pro- 
gram of instruction. The people of Kentucky have ful- 
filled a large part of that bargain. It is now up to us as 
a profession to fulfill ours. 


The efforts of the past year have shown us a “key” to 
success in this endeavor. We worked hard, we worked 
together, and we worked with the needs of boys and girls 
uppermost in our minds. It is logical to assume that this 
same pattern can be used in showing what the additional 
revenue is buying. 


One of the finest by-products of the cooperation of 
people in the development and enactment into law of our 
constructive program for better education has been the 
mutual understanding that emerged. Teachers, parents, 
farmers, businessmen, newspaper editors, lawyers, and 
many others found that most of the problems they thought 
were just theirs, actually are common problems. When 
we work on them cooperatively we all stand to gain. 


We need, then, to develop mutual understanding through 
cooperative effort. This can lead to positive action, ac- 
ceptable to all concerned, to provide better learning op- 
portunities. This should be a community-wide action, 4 
continuation of already-initiated community concern for 
ways to improve schools. 
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A New and Challenging Educational Medium 


For many years, and in most state education as- 


sociation journals, the normal editorial approach to 
reporting something that is happening is to ask 
someone familiar with the situation to “write an 
article on it.” This month we depart from this time- 
honored custom to bring you a special, cooperatively 
developed feature report on a new and challenging 
educational medium. 

In ages long past, when civilization as we know it 
first developed, all communications were by word of 
mouth. And the very first schools depended on such 
oral communication for the ideas and information 
used. At once} however, it became evident that some 
form of written communication was needed. Thus 
came our written symbols: first, pictures, and then 
the letters of the alphabet. 

The development of the printing press, whereby 
reproduction of written communications was put on a 
mass production basis, provided a means for fulfill- 
ing our ideal of universal education. 

Other developments in the field of communica- 
tions have been seized upon eagerly by educators to 
develop a better understanding of our cultural herit- 
age and to attain a higher level of ability to success- 
fully “face up” to the problems of today and tomor- 
row. 

There was the refinement of the printing process 
and the discovery of the principles of the radio. The 
development of the sound motion picture made a 
tremendous contribution to educational procedures. 
Today, one of our major emphases is on the use of 
audio-visual aids to instruction. 

Then came the advent of television; many per- 
sons believed that here was the answer to all of our 
problems. Here was a medium designed to appeal to 
both the sense of sight and the sense of hearing. Here 
was a way in which the valuable contributions of a 
“master teacher” could be made available to an ever- 
broadening group of students. Classroom teachers 
would become clerks with little to do but check the 
roll and maintain order; a master teacher was avail- 
able in the studio, ready to take over all respon- 


sibility for instruction. 
Automation had arrived in education! 


In a way, when you examined this medium in a 
logical manner, these people were correct. The child 
could still study the written word in his textbook, 
and if that was the way in which he learned best, 
then that was the way he could learn. Children would 
still receive the oral message and a visual demon- 
stration of what that message represented; and the 
master teacher in the studio probably would be able 
to do a much better job of this than the harried, run- 
of-the-mill teacher in the classroom. 


But things didn’t turn out that way! 
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Thoughtful persons, in and out of the teaching 
profession, have given serious consideration to this 
matter. In most instances, they focused their concern 
around the question, “What effect will this have on 
our children?” When they did this they began to 
wonder if all this wonderful news about the millen- 
nium having arrived was as wonderful on the second 
look as it was on the first look. 

As these thoughtful persons examined the possi- 
bilities of this new medium, they voiced certain con- 
cerns. Television could be a good way to present 
certain basic information, but what of the values and 
ideals so necessary to character development which 
comes from the day-to-day association with a teacher 
in classroom activities? Rote memorization activi-~ 
ties can be conducted from a remote studio, but what 
of the challenges to individual thinking growing out 
of group activities in which each member has to carry 
a share of the load? 

These and other questions have resulted in an 
“experimental” approach to the use of television in 
education. Before going into a full-scale program of 
educational TV, we are trying it out in different 
situations to see if these are valid concerns, and, 
if so, how we can care for them in such a manner 
that desirable learnings will result. 

Such an experimental approach is described in 
the special feature report in this issue of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. About 30,000 children 
in more than 100 schools in a six-county area of 
Kentucky and Indiana have had the opportunity to 
learn by television. At the same time hundreds of 
teachers have utilized new helps in teaching. 

Beginning on page 17 of this magazine, you will 
find an eight-page section devoted exclusively to a 
special report on educational television in the Ken- 
tuckiana area The report was developed cooperatively 
by the administrative staff of the KENTUCKIANA 
EDUCATIONAL ‘TELEVISION COUNCIL and the 
editorial staff of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


This, for us, is a unique approach to educational 
reporting. Some who read it may be “sold” on the 
idea that educational TV is here to stay. Others, 
perhaps, will have an entirely different viewpoint. 
Hopefully, many readers will feel that some, but 
not all, of the questions have been answered. This 
is the attitude of most of the individuals closely as- 
sociated with the project. 

Educational television is still in its infancy. With 
proper “rearing” it may well mature into a chal- 
lenging and positive aid to better educational oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls. Let us hope that ours 
is a calm, intelligent approach to our parental re- 
sponsibilities with this new medium. 

— Gerald Jaggers 
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REPORT on what has happened to the 


KEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Appropriate Action Should Be Taken By 
The Legislature To Provide The Following: 


1. TEACHER SALARIES: An Average 
Annual Salary of $4775 for Qualified 
Degree Teachers. 


2. FREE TEXTBOOKS: A Free Textbook 
Program for Grades 1-8, Fully Fi- 
nanced As a Part of the Foundation 
Program. 


3. LONGER SCHOOL TERM: School 
Term Increased to Ten Months. 


4. SPECIAL EDUCATION: More Atten- 


tion To Special Education. 





LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Action is being taken by the Legislature 
to provide the following: 


1. TEACHER SALARIES: An average an. 
nual salary of more than $4000 for 
qualified degree teachers, provided by 
an increase of $71,000,000 in the bien- 
nial appropriation. 


New allocations in the foundation program pro- 
vide for minimum average salaries in each 
school system: 


1960-61 1961-62 


Rank I $4400 $4600 
Rank II 4100 4300 
Rank III 3800 4000 
Rank IV 2800 2900 
Rank V 2500 2600 
Rank VI 2100 2200 
Rank VII 1800 1900 


2. FREE TEXTBOOKS: A fully-financed 
free textbook program for grades 1-8, 
and the beginning of free textbooks 
for grades 9-12, provided by an in- 
crease of $3,140,000 in the biennial 
appropriation. 


3. LONGER SCHOOL TERM: Increased 
to 185 days, with at least 175 days 
taught. 


4. SPECIAL EDUCATION: A 39 per cent 
increase in classroom units for special 
education for the biennium, providing 
up to $354,000 in the biennial appro- 
priation. 
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5. 


10. 


ll. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


TRANSPORTATION: A Fully Financed 
Transportation Program With Revi- 
sions To Eliminate Present Inequali- 
ties. 


CURRENT EXPENSES: An Allotment 
of $900 Per Classroom Unit For Cur- 
rent Expenses. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: Increased Fi- 
nancial Support For Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: In- 
creased Emphasis On Vocational 
Training. 


. CAPITAL OUTLAY: An Allotment of 


$800 Per Classroom Unit For Capital 
Outlay. 


SCHOOL BUILDING AUTHORITY: 
A State School Building Authority To 
Issue School Construction Bonds For 
Local School Districts Unable To Do 
So. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT: A Mini- 
mum Retirement Allowance Of $100 
Per Month For All Teachers Who 
Have Completed Thirty Years Of 
Service And Have Reached The Age 
Of Compulsory Retirement. 





10. 


11. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


. TRANSPORTATION: A new, more eq- 


uitable distribution formula for a fully- 
financed transportation program, pro- 
vided by an increase of $2,000,000 in 
the biennial. appropriation. 


. CURRENT EXPENSES: An allotment 


of $900 per classroom unit for current 
expenses, provided by an increase of 
$15,000,000 in the biennial appropria- 
tion. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: An _ increase 
of $16,000,000 in the biennial appro- 
priation for the public institutions of 
higher education. 


. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: An in- 


crease of $2,000,000 in the biennial 
appropriation for vocational education. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY: An allotment of 
$600 per classroom unit for capital 
outlay, provided by an increase of 
$10,000,000 in the biennial appropria- 
tion. 


SCHOOL BUILDING AUTHORITY: 
A state school building authority has 
been created, and has been empowered 
to issue bonds to finance school con- 
struction for districts unable to finance 
their own. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT: A mini- 
mum retirement allowance of $1200 
per year for teachers who have com- 
pleted 30 years of service, plus other 
new benefits, provided by an increase 
of $5,614,000 in the biennial ap- 
propriation. 





TOTAL INCREASE IN THE BIENNIAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
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$125,000,000.00 
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by secret ballot. 





One such petition, together with a biographical sketch and picture, has 
been submitted to the Executive Secretary, and is presented here in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution cited above. 








For President-Elect 


Cornelius R. Hager 

The Central Kentucky Education 
Association is proud to submit this 
petition in support of Cornelius R. 
Hager as a candidate for President- 
Elect of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. He is at present Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation which has afforded an op- 
portunity for him to become familiar 
with the duties and responsibilities of 
this office. For the past six years he 
has served the Central Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association as Executive Secre- 
tary. 

We feel that Mr. Hager’s leadership 
from the local to the state level and 
his familiarity with the public schools 
of the state eminently qualify him for 
this position of trust. 

Mr. Hager’s highway of professional 
preparation includes graduating from 
the public schools of Jessamine Coun- 
ty, A. B. degree from Asbury College, 
and M. A. degree from the University 
of Kentucky. Additional graduate work 
has been completed at the University 
of Chicago and Columbia University. 

He has served the public schools 
of Kentucky as teacher, principal and 
superintendent; in fifteen offices of 
local, district and state organizations 
including president of the state school 
administrators, president of the CKEA 
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and Vice-President of the KEA; and 
as chairman and vice chairman of the 
Free Textbook Commission. 


The Executive Committee of the 
1960 White House Conference for 
Youth and Children has recently noti- 
fied Mr. Hager of his selection as one 
of forty-six delegates from Kentucky to 
attend the international conference in 
Washington, D. C. for one week. 

He is a life member of the NEA, 
a member of the KEA, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kentucky Association of School 
Administrators and PTA. He is As- 
sistant District Commissioner for the 
Boy Scouts of America, and on the 
Advisory Committee of the Kentucky 
Cooperative Counseling and Testing 
Services. He is presently employed by 
the University of Kentucky as Direc- 
tor, Extension Class Program. 

In addition to Mr. Hager’s exper- 
ience as an educator, he was employed 
by the Kentucky Welfare Department 
for three eyars as Liaison Officer, and 
resigned to enlist in the U.S. Army. 
He served as an enlisted person and 
an officer in the Adjutant General’s 
Department for four years, and was 
promoted to the rank of captain: Fol- 
lowing this period of service in the 
Army he was employed as Personnel 
Counselor for the U. S. Civil Service 
where he remained until he accepted 
the position of superintendent of the 
Jessamine County Schools. 


Covverno Conv 


The Constitution of the Kentucky Education Association, Article IV, Sec- 
tion 1, reads, in part, as follows: Amy local education association or group of 
twenty-five (25) members of the Kentucky Education Association may show 
intention of sponsoring candidates for President, President-Elect, and a Vice- 
President by signing a petition, preparing a biographical sketch, submitting a 
picture, and sending these to the Executive Secretary prior to January 25,and 
same shall be published in the March issue of the Kentucky School Jour- 
nal. Nominations for these officers shall be made from the floor of the Dele- 
gate Assembly on the day preceding the time of voting. The President, 
President-Elect, and Vice-President shall be elected by the Delegate Assembly 


A native Kentuckian, Mr. Hager is 
married to a former teacher of music, 
Ruth Lansell of Cleveland, Ohio. They 
have three children, Danny, David and 
Cornelia. 

It must be stated that this candidate 
has rendered a real service to his local 
church where he is now superintendent 
of the church school and a member of 
the Board of Stewards. 

Mr. Hager’s own words speak sin- 
cerely: “I will work for a higher pro- 
fessional status of all levels of public 
and higher education. It is imperative 
that our professional and lay people 
recognize the qualified members of the 
profession. I will continue to empha- 
size the necessity of increased incomes 
and benefits for all members.” 

We respectfully ask support of his 
candidacy as President-Elect of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 

— John M. Ridgway 
Chairman, Publicity Commitee 
Central Kentucky Educa:ion 
Association 
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Article XIII of the Constitution of the Kentucky Education Association 
reads as follows: This Constitution may be amended and altered at any 
annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present; provided that the amendment or alteration has been 
proposed im writing and has been published im the Kentucky School 
Journal prior to the annual meeting. 

By unanimous vote of the KEA Board of Directors, and in accordance 
with Article XIII of the Constitution, proposed amendments to the KEA 
Constitution, as set out below, will be presented to members of the Dele- 
gare Assembly during the 1960 annual convention. Proposed 
yolved substituting the phrases printed in italics for the phrases included 
between parentheses immediately following. 


changes in- 











- Proposed Amendments 


KEA Constitution 


Article II 


Section 2. Persons not actively en- 
gaged in educational work may be- 
come associate members of this As- 
sociation upon payment of an annual 
fee of nine dollars ($9.00). An as- 
sociate member may become a mem- 
ber of any district association by pay- 
ing to the Association the amount of 
the district dues. The associate mem- 
bership fee of nine dollars ($9.00) 
shall be deposited in the general fund 
of the Association. (shall be earmarked 
for the KEA building fund until said 
building is clear of indebtedness, and 
thereafter shall be applied to a student 
loan or similar fund to be determined 
by the KEA Board of Directors.) Dis- 
ttict dues, when paid by associate 
members, shall be sent to the secretary 
of the district association in which 
said member takes membership within 
thirty (30) days after receipt. Associ- 
ate members shall have privileges 
granted to active members, except the 
tight to vote and hold office. 

Section 3. Any person eligible for 
active membership may become a life 
member of this Association and his 
district association by paying the life 
membership dues of one hundred and 
fifty dollars ($150.00), one hundred 
and twenty dollars ($120.00) of which 
shall be retained by the State Associa- 
tion and thirty dollars $(30.00) sent 
t0 his district association. All life 
membership fees received by the State 
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Association shall be deposited in the 
general fund of the Association. (shall 
be earmarked for the KEA building 
fund, as long as there is an indebted- 
ness on the building and thereafter 
shall be applied to a student loan or 
similar fund to be determined by the 
KEA Board of Directors. ) 





Convention 
Committees 
The following committees have been 
named by President Harry Sparks to 
serve during the 1960 annual conven- 


tion of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation: 


Credentials 


Roger Jones, Jackson, Chairman 
Robin Fain, Nicholasville 
Newton Thomas, Horse Cave 
Lillian Wallingford, Washington 
Chester Redmon, Hopkinsville 
Loma Taylor, Whitley City 
Leona Stewart, Louisville 


Resolutions 


Conrad Ott, Louisville, Chairman 
Bradford Mutchler, Paducah 

Dr. Lawrence Stewart, Morehead 
Mrs. Vivian Ankenbauer, Covington 
W. M. Wood, Harlan 





CONVENTION 
SPEAKERS 


Dr. William H. 
(Bill) Alexander 
will speak to the 
general session on 
Thursday morn- 
ing, April 21, on 
the subject, “You 
Are the Answer.” 





Dr. Alexander is pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Oklahoma City. 
He is one of the country’s best-known 
ministers, and a man of many activities. 

Especially concerned with the prog- 
ress and problems of youth, Dr. Alex- 
ander organized in Oklahoma what 
has been called one of the greatest 
protestant youth programs in the na- 
tion. His crusade for better facilities to 
treat mental illness was a factor in the 
organization of the Mental Health As- 
sociation of Oklahoma. 


Dr. Carl C. Byers, nationally- 
known humorist, author, and edu- 
cator, will speak at the general ses- 
sion on Friday evening, April 22. 


Billed as “the original philoso-fun- 
ster,’ Dr. Byers talk will be entitled, 
“Time Out for Laughter.” Coming at 
the end of a period in which delegates 
and other participants have been con- 
centrating on serious matters calling 
for rigid attention to professional mat- 
ters, this is an appropriate topic. 

Dr. Byers is an exponent of the 
theory that people would live longer 
and more abundantly if they would 
swap their worries for laughs. He puts 
theory into action through his ability 
to coax smiles from your faces, and 
lead them through grins to chuckles to 
hearty belly-laughs. 


PEUCEUANOOUAISODUUASASTNNAEEANATAGENANA UAE TNHTNON NATHAN NNN AnH HANAN 


Teachers from Louisville and = 
Jefferson County should plan = 
to register for the KEA Con- 3 
vention on Wednesday, April = 
20, 1:00 to 9:00 P.M., on the = 
mezzanine floor of the Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 
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What is your 


ROFESSIONAL 


EMBERSHIP 


i i ee Ld —s ae ee eee eS 


UOTIENT 





Hey! Wait for me! 
I want to join NEA, too! 


Name 





Address 








School System 





Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 





Enclose $10.00 annual dues, and return to: 








Here are the enrollment figures on KEA and NEA 
membership in each school system in Kentucky as 
of February 15, 1960. 


The first column indicates, to the best of our 
knowledge, the possible number of KEA-NEA mem. 
bers in the school system. The other columns indi- 
cate the actual enrollment, and the percentage that is 
of the total possible. Colleges and special groups have 
been listed at the end of the roster, with only the 
actual enrollment in KEA-NEA. 


Every effort possible has been made to eliminate 
errors. A preliminary listing was sent to every local 
association president, with the request that errors be 
noted. We assumed that when no response was te- 
ceived, no error existed. 


With a few exceptions, teachers can be proud of 
their professional spirit when measured by their 
membership in their state association. In many school 
systems, the same can be said of NEA membership. 


However, work still remains to be done when 
almost 50 per cent of our professional people do 
not recognize the necessity of joining with other 
professionally minded persons in Kentucky and in 
other states to present a united force for the improve- 
ment of educational services. The NEA plays an ex- 
tremely important role on the national scene, and 
the strength of their position is in direct proportion 
to the percentage of the teaching population be- 
longing to NEA. 


It is never too late to enroll. If you have not al- 
ready done so, send in your membership for the Na- 
tional Education Association. You will receive your 
NEA Journal for one year from the date of enroll- 
ment. Besides, you have been receiving the other 
benefits accruing to members for the entire year. 


Do you want the rest of the profession to wait 
for you while you join? If so, fill in and return the 
enrollment form today. 


It behooves all of us, regardless of our position in 
the profession, to exercise some leadership in pro- 
moting the further professionalization of our pro 
fession by belonging to our local, state, and national 
associations. We can begin to accept owr professional 
responsibility by making certain that we belong, 
and then we can help others to understand that 
membership is an obligation of a professional person. 
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SUMMARY BY EDUCATION DISTRICTS 


hi 





Memb 


Ld 





Second District 
Third District 

Fourth District 
Fifth District ....... 233 
Northern Kentucky .. 1,727 
Middle Cumberland . 1,186 
Upper Cumberland .. 2,047 
Upper Kentucky River 1,421 


eevee 


Eastern Kentucky ... 8,611 


038 2,010 


Central Kentucky .. 8,605 3,444 


Possible KEA 


1,700 
1,913 


1,780 
8,621 
1,694 

987 
1,909 
1,347 


3,527 


5 


906 





Total 
Colleges and 
Special Groups 


Grand Total 





. 25,224 23,932 


902 


24,834 
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County or 
Independent District 


Possible 


Membership———————_- 
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78 


184 
151 
86 
219 
294 
52 
146 
121 
302 
24 
25 
94 
110 
67 
38 


1,913 


% 


NEA % 


Taylor 


Campbellsville 
Washington 
Springfield 


Shelby 

Shelbyville 
Spencer 
Trimble 
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TE EE EE aS 


Bell 
Middlesboro 


Greenup 

Raceland 

Russell 

South Portsmouth 
Johnson 

Paintsville 


Bl to 


Asbury College 

Bellarmine College 

Berea College 

Bethel College 

Bowling Green College of Commerce 
Campbellsville College 

Caney Junior College 

Capital Day Schoo 

Centre College 

Cumberland College 

Eastern Kentucky State College 
Georgetown College 

Hazard Vocational School 
Kentucky State College 

Kentucky Wesleyan College 

Lees Junior College 

Lincoln Institute 

Lindsey Wilson College 

Mayo Vocational School 
Mayo-Underwood: School 
Midway Junior College 

Morehead State College 

Murray State College 

Nazareth College 

Ormsby Village 

Paducah Junior College 

Pikeville College 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Somerset Vocational School 
Southeastern Christian College 
Sue Bennett College 
Transylvania College 

Union College 

University of Kentucky—College of Education .. 
University of Kentucky—Ashland Center 
University of Louisville 

Ursuline College - 

Villa Madonna College 

Western Kentucky State College 


Cans ooRor 


— 
conmoecurct 


_ 
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* 100 per cent 


SPECIAL GROUPS 


Kentucky State Department of Education 
Kentucky State Department of Welfare 
Kentucky State Teachers Retirement System .. 
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KEA-DCT 
Board of Directors 
December 5, 1959 

Mrs. Helen Miller, a member of the 
hoatd from the second district, was 
appointed to represent President Rich- 
ad T. Stofer at the AASA Convention 
in Atlantic City, February 13-16, 1960. 

Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland, new di- 
rector from the fifth district, was 
chosen to edit the DCT page in the 
Kentucky School Journal. 

Martha Peterson, Jefferson County 
teacher, has been selected to handle 
the local projects in Kentucky, if any 
ae submitted worthy of presentation 
at the Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence next fall. 

Jess Gardner, chairman of the nom- 
inating Committee, explained the new 
form for recommendations of nom- 
inees for state offices of the DCT 
who will be elected at the state.lunch- 
eon in April. Copies will be mailed 
to all associations, to be filed out and 
returned to him by February 1. 

Mrs. Hattie Glenn, Jefferson County, 
chairman of arrangements, reported on 
plans for DCT activities during the 
KEA Convention in April. The busi- 
ness session will be held in the Rath- 
skeller of the Sheraton Hotel on Thuts- 
day, April 21, 2:30-4:30 pm. The 
annual luncheon will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Sheraton at 
noon on Friday, April 22. Mrs. Buena 
Stolberg, NNEA-DCT vice-president, 
will be the speaker. More information 
will be given in the April issue of the 
Journal. 


Bouquets 

The state TEPS Commission, which 
asked the cooperation of all local 
TEPS committees last year in finding 
out what teachers wanted included in 
a fifth year program of study, is 
grateful and highly pleased with the 
tesponse received. Opinions expressed 
included those of teachers from every 
district except one, and numbered 
more than one thousand. 

These opinions are embodied in a 
KEA Research Report, The Fifth Year 
in Teacher Preparation in Kentucky. 
lt is on file at KEA headquarters, and 
may be had for the asking. Mrs. Beulah 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS. oF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. ws % Ege 6, D.C. 


Hilla Madkling Felowshyp 


THIS CERTIFICATE REPRESENTS 
ONE FULL-PAID SHARE OF STOCK 
IN THE HILDA MAEHLING FELLOWSHIP 
WITNESS THE FACSIMILE OF THE ORGANIZATION AND THE FACSIMILE 
SIGNATURES OF ITS DULY AUTHORIZED OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1959-60. 


“lal aan cate So feds, 








Jexecutive SECRETARY * PRESIDENT 


The Hilda Maehling Fellowship is a program endorsed last summer 
by the NEA-DCT. Stipends will be granted classroom teachers to enable 
them to carry on projects which will help them to grow professionally, 
to develop better teaching methods and techniques, and to advance pro- 
fessional association work. The fellowship may be used to provide study, 
travel, service at state or national headquarters, field work for some 
unit of the profession, or a combination of two or more of these activities. 

There will be a permanent, self-supporting fund of $100,000 in trib- 
ute to Miss Maehling, the first executive secretary of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and NEA Assistant Secretary for Profes- 
sional Development and Welfare until her retirement in December, 
1959. It is hoped that the first recipient of the Hilda Maehling Fellow- 
ship can be named at the 1961 NEA Convention. 

A nationwide promotion committee of 57 members will have the 
responsibility for planning the promotion campaign and for soliciting 
funds from local, state, and national groups. Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Paris, 
former KEA-DCT president, is the Kentucky chairman. 

The Board of Directors of KEA-DCT, is announcing its endorse- 
ment of the fellowship, selected $3,234.80 as the goal for Kentuckians, 
based on 20 cents per NEA member plus $5.00 from each affiliated 
group. The campaign is now on, and will continue until next January. 

Shares of stock, as pictured above, sell for $1.00 each, and are now 
available for purchase by the teachers of Kentucky. 





Fontaine, consultant to KEA-DCT, re- 
ports that requests for it are coming 
from many places in and out of the 





Mrs. Ernestine Noland 


Hilda Maehling 
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Are you interested in 


Helps for BETTER TEACHING 


Editorial note: 


At the request of many Kentucky teachers we are attempt- 
ing to provide, through the columns of this Journal, some 
Helps for Better Teaching. This is the second of a series of 


reports under that title. 


Last month we presented some reports, of a similar nature, 
which went into more detail about some aspect of the teach- 
ing process, while we waited for more of the brief reports, 
such as are included here, to arrive. 

A few did arrive, but many more are needed. By the time 
you read this, the April issue of the Kentucky School Journal 
will be pretty well “‘set.” But the May issue and next Sep- 
tember’s issue will still have room left. 

So why don’t some of you “reporters” sit down right now 
and write us about some of the things teachers are doing in 
the classroom to make their work more fruitful. 


German in Williamsburg 
Reported by Rubye H. Early, 


Supervisor 

Williamsburg City School, with a 
student population of 847, is con- 
ducting an experiment in teaching 
German in the elementary school. The 
purpose is to stimulate interest in 
foreign language, and give elementary 
school pupils experiences in speaking 
a language other than their mother 
tongue. 

It is our belief that, by initiating 
this subject in the grades, when these 
pupils are ready for high school they 
will have an increased interest in for- 
eign language, and some very good 
students will be developed. 

Conversational German is stressed, 
rather than grammar. The children 
have learned the German names for 
articles, clothing, food, months, and 
days of the week. They have learned 
to count, greetings, how to order in 
a restaurant, and many other things. 

Most of the conversation in class 
is carried on in German. A record 
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player with records in German is used 
at intervals as an aid to correct pro- 
nunciation. 

These classes were started as an 
enrichment program, for superior stu- 
dents in grades 3-6. Interest among 
other students was so great that, be- 
ginning with the second semester, Ger- 
man has been taught to all pupils in 
grades 4-6. 


Basketball in Monticello 
Reported by Mrs. Guy Blevins 


Currently it is basketball season on 
the Kentucky hardwood. In one class- 
room it is basketball time during the 
spelling class. 

When the usual midterm lag in 
spelling came, it was decided to spark 
the period with a lively game. Natural- 
ly, the most thought-of sport. was 
basketball. 

Immediately, rules were formulated, 
captains chosen, the class divided, ap- 
propriate names selected, and the game 
got under way. Even though one group 
was to be called by the name of a 


well-known university team, the stu. 
dents showed a preference for mem- 
bership on the local high school team. 

By chance, the team carrying the 
advanced school’s name took the lead, 
However, excitement has never been 
greater at a real game than when the 
local team tied the score. 

During basketball tournament time, 
the spelling class will engage in one 
too! Regardless of who is declared 
winner, every pupil will be a winner. 
They will all be better spellers. 


Marshall County 
Techniques 


Reported by Rozella Henry 
Supervisor 
Window Decorations 

In our school we have used Ajax 
(or any other white cleaning powder) 
with food coloring to apply our win- 
dow decorations. I like small brushes 
and a free hand method of applica- 
tion. It can also be applied with sten- 
cils and sponge. White makes beauti- 
ful snow. It is easy to remove. 

— Mrs. Arlene Travis 
Gilbertsville School 
Benton 
Making a Puppet 

Stir sawdust into cooked flour and 
water paste until it is the consistency 
of heavy dough. It can be baked in 
a slow oven to hasten drying after 
the head is formed. 

After the head is shaped and dried, 
paint with wall paint or tempera 
tinted flesh color. Scraps of nail polish 
make good mouths. Colored marbles 
or buttons may be used for eyes. 

The back of the head will be fiat, 
but this can be concealed with hair, 
a cap, etc. Bits of fur, old wigs, or 
crepe hair can be used for hair. Hu- 


Please turn to page 28 
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What About 


- 
a ® 


IN KENTUCKI 


Can we save money? 


Do children learn as much? 


Hol 





(TIONAL 
TELEVISION 
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Prepared by 
Kenneth Lam 

Mrs. Mildred Cobb 
Gerald Jaggers 
and others 


Can TV improve the quality of teaching? 


How is provision made for individual differences? 


Are TV teachers super-talented? 


What about the personal contact between teacher and student? 


Will TV mean replacing teachers with machines? 








These are some of the questions people are ask- 
ing about this new medium — television. Some of 
the answers may be found in this SPECIAL REPORT 
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As in every other aspect of a sound educational 
program, the prime objective sought through the use 
of television is an improved quality of teaching and 
learning. 

Television has much to offer in that direction. 
It combines sight and sound in a highly flexible 
manner. Through it can be shown real objects for 
perspective, enlargements for detail, and moving or 
still pictures as the situation demands. 


Utilizing specialists in the art of communications 
— producer, director, and artists — and given the 
time for adequate research and planning, plus the 
benefit of teacher-team cooperation, a qualified teach- 
er can project his offerings much more effectively 
than under normal circumstances. Video tape will 
also allow the telecast teacher to perfect his tech- 
nique to a degree that would be improbable other- 
wise. 

Every child has a front row seat if enough tele- 
vision sets are available, the TV teacher can talk 
directly to each individual, and closeup views be- 
come a reality. In many instances, the “you were 
there” impression is conveyed to the learner in this 
manner. 

Variations in the handling of educational tele- 
vision occur in each locality as concern for quality 
is tempered by the quantitative aspects of the school 
situation. 
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OBJECTIVE: QUALITY TEACHING 
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For example, in Jefferson County, as a result of 
rapid growth in enrollment, difficulty in securing 
competent teachers, and planning for the future, the 
following objectives for educational television de- 
veloped: 

1. To better utilize space. 

2. To redeploy teachers in an effort to use them 
more advantageously. 

3. To instruct as well or better in large groups 
than had been done in small groups. 

4. To gain insight into the use of television as a 
medium of education, and to plan a building pro- 
gram accordingly. 

5. To develop a facility that has almost unlimited 
possibilities in education, both for the school and the 
community. 

In another area, the purpose might be to reach 
remote areas and small schools with learning op- 
portunities they could not otherwise provide. In some 
localities, adequate space for present programs is 
only a minor problem; there, the major emphasis 
may well be enrichment. 

As television areas are enlarged, production costs 
will pose less of a problem; the very best will be 
available at nominal cost. Uniformity can be secured 
in those subject areas needing it; diversity can just 
as easily be secured in each local situation. Com- 
munity resources — experts, industry, museums, z00s, 
etc. — are readily accessible. 
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~The Open Circuit Project 


HF Channel 15, WFPK-TV, is an 
sn circuit telecast frequency serving 
m high schools in Jefferson County, 
junior high schools in the city of 
wuisville, other junior high schools 
| Anchorage, West Point, and Bullitt 
bunty, more senior high schools in 
idham and Bullitt Counties, and five 
schools im southern Indiana. 


This project is operated by the Ken- 
itkiana Educational Television Coun- 
| which includes the superintendents 
Om the participating school systems. 
Council determines the general 
licies to be followed, such as sub- 
offered, financial arrangements, 
ysical arrangement, and the employ- 
t of personnel. 


The cost is prorated among the par- 
ticipating schools on a per capita basis 
of those receiving television instruc- 
tion in each school. 

A regular program of instruction is 
provided in third grade Spanish, sev- 


iring s : 
, the enth and eighth grade mathematics, 
: de ninth grade general science, tenth 
gtade American history, and eleventh 
grade English, a total of 11 hours of 
teil ait time weekly. 
The programs originate at the studio 
oups of the United Electronics Laboratory, 
which contributes this service to the 
as a project, and are transmitted through 
pro- facilities located at the Louisville Free 
Public Library, in whose name the 
rited channel is licensed. The effective range 
| the of the transmitter is about twenty to 
thirty miles, depending upon local in- 
each terference. 

Op- The pattern of organization of the 
ome high school television classes is rel- 
is is atively simple: First, there is a five- 
1asis minute warmup in charge of the reg- 

war classroom teacher in which rou- 
-osts time matters are cared for and the day’s 
1 be lesson introduced. Then, the studio 
ured teacher has the next twenty-five min- 
just utes for his telecast. Finally, the con- 
om- ttol of the class is returned to the reg- 
008, ular classroom teacher for a 25-minute 


follow-up of the telecast portion. 
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The Closed Circuit Project 


The first use of television for edu- 
cational purposes in Jefferson County 
was in a “closed circuit.” The studio 
is in Hawthorne School, and programs 
are relayed by microwave and coaxial 
cable directly to the five elementary 
schools involved. 

The schools in this project operate 
on the Stoddard Plan of large classes 
of 100-200 pupils for one-half of the 
student’s day, with the other half spent 
in classes with no more than 25 pupils. 
Science, social studies, and conversa- 
tional Spanish are taught by the tele- 
vision instructor; art, music, and phys- 
ical education are also taught to large 
groups. All other subject areas are 
taught in the small <class groups. 


For the large group instruction, 
third and fourth grade children are 
combined, as are the fifth and sixth 
grade children. Television instruction 
in science is provided three days each 
week, social studies two days each 
week, and conversational Spanish for 
ten minutes daily. There is follow- 
up work by each group at the conclu- 
sion of each telecast. 


One special teacher is responsible 
for each television group, and a teach- 
ing aide divides her time between the 
two groups. Each of the teachers has 
time for planning and for conferences 
with parents. 
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Cut having the same leadenrshife personnel. . . 


UNITED ELECTRONICS LABORA- 
TORIES. This organization provides 
studio facilities for Channel 15, 
WFPK-TV, as a public service. A 
weekly total of 12% hours of pro- 
grams are telecast on this open cir- 
cuit. 


The studio teacher is her own pro- 
ducer, and is assisted by a technician 
who operates the equipment and helps 
in setting up the program. 





Here is an example of the use of 
an outside resource in television in- 
struction that is seldom available to 
the regular classroom teacher. Tom 
Fuller, conservation officer, with his 
snake, symbolizes the curriculum en- 
richment made possible by television. 
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“The classroom teacher explains, extends, and inter- 
prets."’ Here, at Camp Taylor School, Mrs. Lester Ward 
and some of her students show how they have extended 
the telecast into class activities and projects. 


A superior lesson and a quality tek 
cast, mass reception with individual t¢ 
sponse, a many-to-one correspondence. , 
this is teaching by television. 


TELEVISION 


The team-work approach has characterized the hi 
tory and development of educational television ig 
the Kentuckiana area. School boards, superintendent 
administrators, and teachers have cooperated to for 
mulate goals, establish policies, and put programs in 
to action. The Kentuckiana Council, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the Louisville Free Public 
Library, WAVE-TV, and the United Electronics Lab 
oratories have united in their efforts to “put us of 
the air.” Business, industry, government agencies, and 
community organizations have collaborated in pro 
viding services to enrich and to extend our program 


“The studio teacher's preparation demands superior knowledge of his subject, careful research, and thorough study. 
Raymond Layne, ninth grade general science studio teacher demonstrates this point. 
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CHING IS TEAM TEACHING 













| the his Successful teaching by television is based upon team 





vision iqgteaching. This process began with a summer workshop 
tendentsia which cooperative planning made possible the formu- 
1 to for ation of a basic philosophy as related to the entire edu- 
rams inggationa: program. 

1 for tha Administrators, supervisors, special consultants, and 
.e Publigg eahers set up aims and objectives that were acceptable 
rics Lah ia tetms of this philosophy, and each subject-matter group 
Le us og Motked within this framework in establishing an outline 
cies, and for the year’s work. The studio” teacher and the classroom 
in pre teacher work from this course outline as they plan day-to- 
rogram day procedures. 


The studio teacher prepares daily lesson plans that are 
sent to the classroom well in advance of the telecast. These 
iplans establish specific objectives for each day's telecast, 
wd are organized to meet these objectives. He has the 
time to vitalize and to visualize the plans. His preparation 
kmands superior knowledge of his subject, careful research, 
and thorough study. 
| His major responsibility is to present the basic concepts 
that are to be developed in each lesson. He searches for 
icture, film, model, or analogy that will most effec- 
illustrate his ideas. He plans the experiment or 
tration that will bring his lesson to life. He makes 
y effort to familiarize himself with all available com- 
resources, and enjoys the cooperation of business, 
, government agencies, and community organiza- 















organization, the preparation, and the creativeness 
d of a studio teacher demand a highly skilled teacher. 
guidance in the classroom is just as essential. 

3 the theme music fades away, and the TV sets are 
ed, the other member of this team, the classroom 
er, provides the help and direction necessary for the 
ts’ response to the televast. The classroom teacher 
‘ins, extends, and interprets. He answers students’ 
ions, and guides them in their activities. 

this new role he uses many audio-visual materials, 
thas the assistance of teacher aides. The aides relieve 
8 classroom teacher of many routine clerical duties, so 
he may use his time for getting better acquainted 
his students and their needs. They arrange conferences, 
e teaching materials, check objective tests, keep rec- 
ods, and assist in the use of audio-visual materials. Public 
address systems make it possible for all to hear, and special 




















study.’ 
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projectors make illustrations clearly visible in every part of 
the room. 

The large television class, which the student meets once 
each day, offers special opportunities for him, too. He 
gains poise as he learns to recite before the large group. 
His teacher in this large class will have less time to say, 
“Are you listening, Johnny?” so he may have to take more 
responsibility for his own behavior. 

A variety of follow-up procedures are possible, and 
teachers have learned to handle over a hundred students 
successfully. By organizing small group activities within 
the large group, students frequently are able to participate 
more than would be possible in the regular class. Many 
problems are presented to the small groups for preliminary 
discussion before being brought before the total group. In 
addition to problem-solving, the small groups are organized 
for purposes of evaluating work, comparing notes, asking 
questions, planning, and developing projects. 

Feedback sheets provide a line of communication from 
the classroom to the studio, and the classroom teacher can 
always telephone the studio teacher if there is a problem 
that requires immediate attention. In regularly scheduled 
Saturday meetings, these teams of classroom and studio 
teachers meet to evaluate and to re-evaluate their plans and 
procedures. New plans and revisions frequently grow out 
of these monthly conferences. 


A check on academic progress is not left to chance. At 
the. end of each unit of work, the studio teacher propares 
a test covering the materials that he. has presented; the 
classroom teacher administers other fests as the need arises. 
Standardized tests are given at the beginning and the end 
of the year, both to television and to control classes. These 
tests are analyzed by professional evaluators from the 
psychology department of Purdue University. Such 
analysis makes possible a more accurate judgment of the 
effectiveness of TV teaching. 


Television students have the experience of two qualified 
teachers as they work toward a better understanding of 
their courses. Their instruction is based upon a course out- 
line cooperatively planned by a number of teachers well- 
qualified in their field. The quarter-back may call the 
signal, but he knows that he will only score if the team 
opens the way. 

Yes, television teaching truly is team teaching. 
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What is it like 


to be involved i 


Television is a very good medium for middle and high 
groups. The lower groups need more individual atten:ion 
from the class teacher than is possible in a large TV ciass. 

—Earl D. Montgomery 
Receiving Teacher 
Parkland Junior High Sc/ool 





It means interaction between the student and the studio 
teacher as members of a history class listen, watch, 
and respond, and main points go into their notes. 


I feel that for a student to learn more, more personal 
attention should be paid to the students. I believe smaller 
classes or more classroom teachers would make an im- 
provement. 

—Don Bracchi 
Student 
Seneca High School 


There is something magnificent 
about a large class of youngsters. There 
are times when the air is electric with 
exchange of ideas and debate. In my 
opinion there is a greater challenge 
for both students and teacher. I like 


Television certainly has its place in 
education as a valuable teaching aid, a 


It means a small group working to- 
gether after the telecast is com- 


it! 
—Estelle Barnes 
Receiving Teacher 
Seneca High School 


help that has thoughtful organization 
behind it and a widening of student 
horizons that flows from it. 

—Bob Richardson 


pleted. 


It means the ‘‘team”’ of studio and classroom teachers 
working together planning and evaluating mutual re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Receiving Teacher 
Valley High School 


Teaching conversational Spanish by 
television to elementary children in 
grades 3-6 is most rewarding. The 
eager participation of 16,000 children 
in enjoying together the wide variety 
of pertinent visuals, in playing Spanish 
games, and in singing and talking with 
Mexican puppets, presents an exciting 
and gratifying experience for both 
classroom and television teacher. 


—Sue Robinson 
Studio Teacher 
Spanish 
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By Means of T'V 


] believe that educational television offers real potential 
for development of quality teaching. The studio teacher 
is given adequate time for preparation of lesson concepts, 
while the classroom teacher is freed to concentrate on 
activities involving student application of the lesson 
principles. The telecast motivates; the classroom teacher 
provides the learning laboratory; it is still the student who 
must make the learning his. 

—Rhoda Peters 


Studio Teacher 
English 


Because of the excellent outline 
sheets that are provided, we are able 
to grasp more. I feel that tests should 
take a large part of the period and be 
discussion questions. Since the telecast 
takes half the period discussion tests 
can’t be given. 

—Jerry Jaggers 
Student 
Waggener High School 


Educational television has presented to me the greatest 
challenge in my 25 years of teaching. It is a challenge to 
my ingenuity, to my ability to re-create for students the 
atmosphere, the emotion, the problems of America’s past. 


—John E. Dickey 
Studio Teacher 
American History 


The research and preparation necessary for studio teach- 
ing stimulate personal growth. The teamwork approach to 
teaching provides excellent opportunity for professional 
gtowth. Watching the children learn is the greatest reward 
of all! 


—Wilma Howard 
Studio Teacher 
Elementary Science 
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It means bringing into the studio presentation out- 
standing individuals in their special field of work. Here, 
Barry Bingham, Editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times, appears with Mrs. Rhoda Peters for eleventh 
grade English students. 


I don’t think that you should make us miss the pep 
rallies, because when you do that nobody really studies. 


—Unknown Student 
Charlestown High School 


It means children fascinated and sincerely concerned 
with what they see on a TV screen. 
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Leaders in the Kentuckiana Educational Television Council agree... 


There is a FUTURE for Educational TV 


The pattern of television in education in the next few 
years may well involve nation-wide networks, in addition 
to local production centers. Airborne television, if success- 
ful, would be a big step in that direction. 

Leaders in more than half of the states are actively plan- 
ning ETV networks of a state-wide nature. Such a net- 
work in Kentucky could mean that state schools could 
further extend their services. Teachers in rural areas, as 
well as urban, could continue their education while they 
teach, or are required by personal considerations to re- 
main in their home communities. : 

The most impoverished school system could make the 
finest resource materials and laboratory facilities available 
to its students via a television set. No school would then 
be so remote that its curriculum would need to be inade- 
quate in special subject areas. 

New developments in the field of video tape seem 
destined to play an important role in the future of edu- 
cational television. Not only can top quality programs be 
developed, but, as tapes and playback machines become 
more inexpensive, individual classrooms and homes may 
have access to video tape libraries. 

Recent experiments with “bouncing” signals off the 


moon or an artificial satellite indicate another prospect 
for providing extensive coverage by television transmitters. 


The future effectiveness of educational TV in the Ken- 
tuckiana area will depend to a large extent on the 
leadership of Director Kenneth Lam and Producer- 
Coordinator Mrs. Mildred Cobb. 
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Considered from any angle, the future of educational 
television in the Kentuckiana area is bright. The founda- 
tion has been laid solidly; techniques have been developed 
for its effective use; stumbling blocks have been encounter. 
ed and removed in many instances. Orientation proce: ures 
have resulted in a wide degree of acceptance. 

Having its own telecasting facilities, the Kentuc! iana 
area has a quality program. Airborne television offerings 
can be used here to supplement locally developed prog: ums. 

Through the use of “translators,” which will amplify and 
relay the signal, TV educational opportunities can reac’: far 
out into the state. Many school systems have manifested an 
interest in using television in teaching. With wide pa’tici- 
pation, costs will be cut to a minimum. For example, with 
programming beamed at 16,000 pupils this year, the cost in 
the area of Spanish was less than $1.00 per pupil. 

As airborne television becomes ef- 
fective, and as local offerings increase, 
there should be increased incentive for 
adults to provide UHF reception fa- 
cilities in their own homes. Education- 
al opportunities may well exist, as 
never before, on all levels for all ages. 


Richard Van Hoose 


~ 


. .. and upon the creative work of such studio teachers 
as John Dickey, who devotes much of his talent to the 
important task of visualizing and vitalizing lessons in 
American history. 
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Whether you fly, drive, go 
by rail or -bus or hitchhike, 
we Il be looking for you at the 
annual meeting of the DESP 
of the NEA, March 26-30. 

When you check in and pick 
up your reservations, please 
ask to have your name placed 
on the Kentucky Breakfast 
list for Wednesday morning, 
March 30. 

See your February Kentucky 
School Journal for details. 
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For those of you who cannot at- 
tend the national meeting, we'll 
all be expecting you for our local 
annual business and luncheon 
meeting during KEA. It will be 
held in the South Room of the 


Brown Hotel, Thursday, April 21, 


at 12:00 noon. Send in your reser- 
vation without delay. All reserva- 
tions must be made and paid for 
on or before Friday, April 15. You 
May pick up reserved tickets at 
the door. 

For your convenience use the 
form to the right. 
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KEA-DESP CONVENTION 
SPEAKER 


Reported by 
Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


The program of the annual meeting 
during the regular KEA Convention 
will include the regular business and 
election of officers, and the privilege 
of hearing our guest speaker, Dr. 
Hanne J. Hicks, professor of elemen- 
tary education at Indiana University. 
Dr. Hicks has had experience in his 
field that ranges from teaching young- 
sters in elementary schools in Missouri 
to spending a year in Thailand helping 
establish a new teachers’ college. 

A native of Missouri, Dr. Hicks 
earned the B. S. Degree from Central 
Missouri State Teachers College in 
1938, the M. A. Degree from the 
University of Missouri in 1940, and 
the Ed. D. Degree from Missouri in 
1950. 

He spent 16 years as elementary 
teacher, principal, supervisor, and su- 
perintendent in the public schools of 
Missouri. For a year he was super- 
visor of curriculum development for 
the Missouri State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and then went to Genesco 
(N. Y.) State Teachers College as 
professor of education and director of 
applied teacher education. 

After five years at Genesco, Pro- 
fessor Hicks came to Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1950 as an associate pro- 
fessor, and was promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship in 1955. 


ers. 
Dr. Hanne J. Hicks 


When the Indiana University School 
of Education was designated to help 
establish a school of education in Thai- 
land, Professor Hicks was named co- 
ordinator of the program of instruc- 
tion set up on the Bloomington Cam- 
pus for students from Thailand who 
were later to become the faculty of the 
new institution in Bangkok. He then 
spent a year in Bangkok as a specialist 
in elementary education. 


Please turn to page 34 





Please find $____————s for 


plate, including gratuity. 


meeting at KEA Convention, Louisville, April 21, at $2.25 per 


I shall pick up my ticket(s) at the door on the day of the luncheon. 


Date 
luncheon tickets for DESP 


Address 








Signed: 








Official Capacity 





Send this form, with your check, to Mrs. Elizabeth Vaughan, 2153 
Baringer Avenue, Louisville 4, Ky. 
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... KEA—NEA DEPARTMENTS 


AASA President-Elect 

Benjamin C. Willis, general super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago, is the 
new president-elect of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
He will head the national professional 
organization of city, county, and state 
school superintendents for one year 
starting March 15, 1961, after complet- 
ing a one-year term as president-elect. 


Benjamin C. Willis 


Forrest E. Conner, superintendent 
of schools in St. Paul, Minnesota, will 
take over as AASA president on this 
March 15, succeeding current presi- 
dent Martin W. Essex of Akron, Ohio. 

Formed in 1865, the Association in 
1870 became one of the two original 
departments of the NEA. Members 
today include more than 12,000 city, 
county, and state superintendents; col- 
lege and university presidents; deans 
of colleges of education; professors 
of school administration; administra- 
tive officers of state and national edu- 
cation associations; and heads of pri- 
vate schools who work directly with 
governing authorities. 
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ASCD President-Elect 

Professor William Van Til of New 
York University has been named presi- 
dent-elect of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
He will become president of the or- 
ganization in March of 1961. 

Dr. Van Til is chairman of the de- 
partment of secondary education in 
NYU's School of Education. Before 
joining the NYU faculty in 1957, he 
was professor of education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

The ASCD has more than 7,000 
members—supervisors, curriculum di- 
rectors, and others concerned with the 
improvement of instruction in Ameri- 
can schools. Dr. Arthur W. Foshay, 
Executive Officer at the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Columbia University, will 
take over the presidency this month 
from Dr. William M. Alexander. 


KEA School Lunch Section 


Last April the KEA Board of Di- 
rectors granted permanent affiliation 
to a new School Lunch Section. This 
action followed the KEA Convention, 
during which 40 professional school 
lunch personnel held an organizational 
meeting and decided to submit a peti- 
tion for affiliation with the Associa- 
tion. 

Membership in the new section is 
expected to include KEA members 
who are engaged in the administration 
and supervision of the school lunch 
program. More than 2,000 persons, in- 
cluding superintendents, principals, 
school lunch directors, and others, are 
eligible for membership. 

A special committee has drafted a 


proposed constitution, which will be’ 


presented during the forthcoming KEA 
Convention. When the section -con- 
venes in Louisville on April 22, other 
committees will outline recommenda- 
tions for a program of work. 

James E. Durham, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Division of School Lunch 
in the State Department of Education, 


is serving as temporary section presi- 
dent. Aleene Morris, School Lunch Di- 
rector in Lincoln County, is acting 
secretary-treasurer. 


Regional Conference on 
Instruction 

The Sixth Regional Conference on 
Instruction, jointly sponsored by the 
NEA and six cooperating state as- 
sociations, was held in Louisville, Janu- 
ary 27-30. More than 600 school per- 
sonnel, mostly classroom teachers, 
from Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, ‘Ili- 
nois, Tenessee, and West Virginia, 
were in attendance. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Focus on Quality Teaching of All 
Children.” This theme was purs:ed 
from many angles in general sessivns, 
workshops, information seminars, nd 
informal chats. The general coordin«tor 
of the conference was Dr. Ethel 
Thompson, NEA Consultant for !le- 
mentary Education. 

There was quite a line-up of edu- 
cational authorities having a share in 
the program. Included in the list were: 
Dr. Lyle W. Ashby, Deputy Executive 
Secretary of NEA; Dr. H. Gerthon 
Morgan, of the University of Mary- 
land’s Institute of Child Study; Dr. 
Arthur W. Foshay, Executive Officer 
of Columbia University’s Institute of 
School Experimentation, and president- 
elect of ASCD; Dr. William G. Hollis- 
ter, of the National Institute of Mental 
Health in Bethesda, Maryland; Dr. 
Lyman V. Ginger, Dean of UK's 
School of Education; and Dr. W. W. 
Eshelman, president of NEA. 


Mrs. Beulah Fontaine of the KEA 
staff, and Virginia Murrell, music 
supervisor from Bellevue, examine 
NEA materials with NEA president 
W. W. Eshelman. 
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of @ LATE SUMMER TERM July 18 - August 19 


SUMME » INTERSESSION —August 22 - September 2 
PROGRAMS 7 WORKSHOPS —-short, intensive courses 


in specialized fields. 





Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- sight-seeing area—Tennessee’s Great Lakes of 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and re- the South, Great Smokies, and the historical 
laxing experience of summer study at the very Old South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 
Address: 

KEA DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORG: PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 

ae Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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‘dent “A southern school with national and international recognition." 
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Greatest 
posture-teaching 
aids ever 


A complete new 
Package FREE! 


Educators and health authorities 
are unanimous in stating that 
posture is important. They state, 
too, that it should be stressed in 
all schools, particularly in the 
lower grades. 

American Seating, as a public 
service, is now making available 
a complete new Package, printed 
in full color that makes teaching 
and learning good posture easy. 
Every teacher will want this valu- 
able aid. 

It’s free. Contains no advertis- 
ing . . . has big, prominent 
illustrations, and a short message 
that is right to the point. Chil- 
dren will love to learn this way. 
Write for your free Package 
today. Please give your name, 
school, and address. It will be 
mailed to you postpaid. 


AMERICAN Wy yy 3 
SEATING ha! 

The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
r——-MAL THIS COUPON TODAY -——- 
| FREE POSTURE PACKAGE ! 


| 
| American Seating Company | 
l 





Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Send FREE Posture Package to: 























Better Teaching 

Continued from page 16 
man hair is the most difficult of all 
to use. 

To make the body, take a sock and 
hold it with the toe up and the heel 
to the back. Cut out center section 
below the heel to form the legs. Cut 
off toe and sew up legs of doll. Put 
lead weights at ends of legs and in 
the doll’s seat (heel of sock). Make 
the arms out of material cut out of 
center section to form legs. 

Stuff with cotton. At each joint 
leave a little space unstuffed and sew 
two seams to allow free movement of 
the joint. 

Dress the body before attaching the 
head. Clothing should be loose on legs 
and arms so that they work easily. 

—Mrs. Viola Moore 
Mrs. Lorena Collie 
Calvert City 


Compensation 

A first grade “cherub” 

With shining eyes, 
Can act like an angel 

Or otherwise. 
With “malice toward none” 

And love for all, 
His attention is captured 

By things great or small 
His quick, friendly smile 

Or his shy little hug, 
Will counteract greatly 

That “gift” of a bug. 
To give him a goal 

Which he can achieve, 
Is the greatest reward 

That teachers receive. 

— Joyce Mae Hoskins 


Hawthorne School 
Jefferson County 


Ideas in Bowling Green 


Reported in their Bulletin 
Phonics 
To strengthen perception for the 


initial sounds we have a shoe box for 


each sound. The letter is marked on 
the box, and the sound introduced. 
The children bring objects that begin 
with that sound, and they are placed 
in the box. In the “B” box we have a 
ball, beads, book, beans, bracelet, and 
blue crayon. 
Please turn to page 34 
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SUCCESS 
IN SPELLING 


for 
better 
spelling 
skills 





i Outstanding word lists on 
three ability levels, consist- 
ing of words most often 
used in writing. 


? Strongest phonetic and 

word-analysis program— 
pupils learn how to spell 
and how to continue as 
good spellers. 


3 Superior Teacher’s Editions 

clear and specific, with an- 
swers reproduced on text 
pages. 


World 
Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Harold Holcomb, Kentucky representative 
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Protecting Your Beneficiary . . . 


Survivors and Death Benefits — 


Recently one of Kentucky’s fine career teachers died 
prior to retirement. She had become a member of the Re- 
tirement System in 1940, naming her mother as beneficiary. 
At the time of her death her account contained several 


thousand dollars. 


Although she married shortly after 1940, never once in 
nineteen years did she think to change her beneficiary. Her 
mother died two years ago and now, instead of the account 
being paid to her surviving husband on the basis of a sim- 
ple application, it must be paid to her estate subject to all 


the laws pertaining thereto. 


This is not an isolated example; thousands of Kentucky 
teachers have named beneficiaries who are either deceased 
or no longer represent the intention of the teacher insofar as 
the proceeds of their accounts are concerned. 


Accounts with the Teacher’s Retire- 
ment System are becoming increasing- 
ly large. Already there are accounts 
credited with more than $4,000. In a 
comparatively few years the retirement 
account will represent the major por- 
tion of the estate of many teachers. 
Members simply cannot afford to treat 
this important asset lightly. 


Designating a Beneficiary 

When a teacher becomes a member 
she designates, on the enrollment form, 
a beneficiary. This designation remains 
in force until changed. The several 
hundred teachers who have accounts 
but have never filed enrollment forms 
have mo beneficiary named. 

Changing the beneficiary is a simple 
matter. The original beneficiary need 
not be notified of the change. Fornr 
A-1 (18) is secured from the Retire- 
ment System Office, completed and 
feturned. The proper change is then 
made in the member's record. 

More than one beneficiary may be 
named, and they may be designated in 
succession; that is, a beneficiary may 
be named to whom the account will 
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be paid in the event of the prior death 
of the primary beneficiary. Several 
beneficiaries may be named to share 
equally in the proceeds of the account, 
or the member may specify definite 
fractional distribution, for example, 
two-thirds to one beneficiary and one- 
third to another. The important item 
is for the member to state clearly on 
Form A-1 (18) her exact intentions. 


Death Benefits 

In addition to other benefits the 
beneficiary of an active member or 
the estate of a retired teacher is en- 
titled to receive a death benefit of 
$500. This benefit is due the benefi- 
ciary of an active teacher regardless of 
length of service whether it be one 
month or twenty years. 

Payment is made to the beneficiary 
on the basis of a simple application 
plus proof of the member's death, and 
there are no fees or charges involved. 
It is not necessary to employ anyone 
to assist with the collection of any 
benefits due to the beneficiary of an 
active teacher. Form F-80 is used in 
making application for this benefit 


by James L. Sublett 


Executive Secretary 
Teachers’ Retirement System 


and it can be completed in a few 
minutes by the beneficiary and the 
physician in attendance at the death 
of the member. 

In instances where more than one 
beneficiary has been named, the death 
benefit will be distributed in the same 
manner as the member's account un- 
less the member has specified different 
treatment of the death benefit. 


Qualifying for Survivors Benefits 
Certain survivors of active members 
and teachers retired for disability may 
qualify for payment of survivors bene- 
fits im liew of account refund. Sur- 
vivors of teachers retired for service 
do not qualify since options are avail- 
able to these teachers (see article in 
the September, 1959, issue of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal on options). 
Survivors who may qualify are a 
spouse, minor children, and dependent 
parents, in that order. Certain general 
tules are applicable to qualification. 
These are: 
1. The member had subsequent 
service credit of at least six years. 
2. The member was in service one 
full fiscal year immediately prior 
to his death or last illness. 
. The survivor must be named as 
beneficiary, or no person other 
than the survivor must be named. 


This last qualification means that if 
a member dies without having named 
a beneficiary, his widow and children 
could qualify for survivors benefits. 
However, if he named, for example, a 
brother or sister, then the account 
would be paid to the named benefi- 
ciary and the widow and children 
would receive nothing. 


Please turn the page 




















Survivors and 
Death Benefits 
Continued from page 29 
There are specific qualifications for 
each category of survivors. In the case 
of a surviving spouse, he or she can 
qualify: 

1. If income from own employment 
is less than $1,800 per year. This 
does not include income from in- 
vestments, real estate, proceeds of 
life insurance and the like which 
are not so limited: 

2. During such time as the spouse 
remains unmarried; 

3. If the spouse is not receiving an 
annuity in excess of forty dollars 
per month from a system fin- 
anced wholly or partly by public 
contributions, excluding Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

Surviving children qualify for bene- 

firs until they reach their eighteenth 
birthday, provided they do not marry 
prior to this birthday. For example, a 
mother may elect to receive survivors 
benefits for her children although her 
income may prevent her own qualifica- 
tion. 
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Parents may qualify as survivors if 
at the time of the member's death they 
were receiving one-half or more of 
their support from the member and 
were not receiving an annuity or pen- 
sion paid for wholly or partly by pub- 
lic contributions except Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 

Benefits for persons who qualify are 
as follows: 


1. Spouse $40 per month 
2. Spouse and one child 
$80 per month 


3. Spouse and two children 
$110 per month 

4. Spouse and three children 
$130 per month 

5. Spouse and four children 
$140 per month 

6. Parents 

$40 per month each parent 
No benefit is provided for more 
than four children; however, benefits 
will be paid for four children as long 
as there are that many under age 18. 
Also, while a surviving spouse may not 
qualify because of the income restric- 
tion, she may “freeze” her benefits by 
making application and then qualifying 


at some later date. 

Form 90-A is used in applying for 
the benefits to a spouse and/or chil- 
dren. Form 90-B is applicable where 
application is made for children by 
a guardian, and Form 90-C is used to 
apply for benefits for dependent par- 
ents. 

Account proceeds and the other ben- 
efits discussed herein are important to 
the member and his family. It be- 
hooves each member to be certain of 
his situation. In this as in all other 
matters pertaining to retirement, «he 
staff of the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem is willing and anxious to be of 
assistance. 


Summary 

1. Be sure the person designated as 
your beneficiary is whom you des're. 
If not, make a change. 

2. Death benefits are payable to 
beneficiaries of active teachers and 
estates of retired teachers. 

3. Survivors benefits are available 
only to the survivors of active mem- 
bers and teachers retired for disability. 


Please turn to page 34 














and Graduate Studies. 





UNIVERSITY of CINCINNATI 


Summer School, 1960 


Intersession: 6-17 June, 1960 
First Regular Term: 17 June-22 July, 1960 
Second Regular Term: 23 July-26 August, 1960 


Pre-College units in techniques of reading and study, English, mathematics and stenography- 
typewriting. Over 250 Courses, Workshops, Institutes, Seminars, Other Units in Undergraduate 


EDUCATION 
FINE ARTS 


TECHNIQUES, READING-STUDY 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


HOME ECONOMICS 
NURSING-HEALTH 
PHARMACY 


For Bulletins and Further Information Address: 


Dean, Summer School 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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Now—“Round-the-clock” student accident coverage 


Here’s the most advanced Student Accident cover- 
age plan anywhere, developed by America’s most 
progressive insurance organization. In addition to 
providing accident coverage during school lunch, 
play and travel, Nationwide’s Student Accident 
Plan can include an optional full 24-hour plan 
providing coverage even during summer vacations, 


- 


Pswa ted A iid 


America's most progressive insurance organization 





Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company « home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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holidays, weekends—anytime, anywhere! Provides 
liberal benefits for medical expense, accidental 
death, loss of sight or limbs. Benefits paid regard- 
less of other insurance. And you can count on per- 
sonalized local service. Flexible, too—parents can 
choose this round-the-clock coverage, or school- 
time plan only. Mail coupon for free information. 


ee ee et ene ect ee oe 











4 NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, 0. i 
l I'd like information on the following Student Accident plan(s): I 
1 “Round-the-clock,” year-round plan (1 School-time plan 
Name 
{ Address q 
School and Position 
i City State 1 
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K E A DIRECTORY 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND SUPERVISION 


Kentucky Association of Elementary 
School Princi 

PRESIDENT—Mrs Virginia Atkinson, Hig h- 
land Elementary School, Hopkinsvi 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Katherine Moore, 615 
East Market, Louisville 2 

Directors of Pupil Personnel 

Pe Wines Tallent, Clark County 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Helen Wallingford, Mason 
County Schools, Maysville 

Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals 

PRESIDENT—Thomas Brantley, Morganfield 

SECRETARY—J. M. Deacon, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 


Kentucky Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 
PRESIDENT—John Ridgeway, 120 Walton Ave- 
nue, ington 
‘ARY—G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown 
Kentucky Association of aeeviden 


Harlan ies 


SECRETARY—Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 24th 
Street, Owensboro 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. Helen A. Hines, 2536 
Allen St., Owensboro 
pe Parker, 122 N. Ashland 


Teachers of Exceptional Children 
F NT—Mrs. Wilson, Newport 

Public Schools, Newport 
4 Mande Roberts, Newport 
Public Schools, Newport 





DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Renee Business Education Associa- 


a. spanrs— dee Lucile Poyner, Reidland 


High School, Paducah 


SECRETARY— een Drummond, University 
of Louisville, 8 

Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers 


PRESIDENT—Dr. Gradus L. Shoemaker, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8 
SECRETARY—Sister Mercia, Sacred Heart Acad- 





SECRETARY—Joe 


Kentucky Classical Association 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Ann Payne, Franklin County 
High Schoo! 


SECRETARY—Robert Ladd, 7 Levassor Avenue, 
Covington 


Kentucky Association of Counselors 
and Deans of Women 


PRESIDENT—Elma Taylor, Morning View 
gu ig ga Joanne Nickolsen, Berea Col- 
ege, 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
English 


PRESIDENT—Mildred Dougherty, 1428 God- 
dard, Louisville 4 
SECRETARY—Helen Ritter, 1025 Cardinal 


Drive, Louisville 


Conference of Foreign Language 
Teachers 

PRESIDENT—Norman H. Binger College of 
Arts Sciences, University of Kentucky 


Lexington 
SECRETARY—Sue Robinson, 4541 Southern 


Parkway, Louisville 14 


Kentucky Council of Geography 
Teachers 


PRESIDENT—J. R. Schwendeman, College of 
Are ons. sears, University of Kentucky, 
i 
escunelan am report 


Kentucky Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

PRESIDENT—Minnie Maude Macaulay, Berea 
Co! , Berea 


SECRETARY—Mrs. Rose Branstetter, Fern 
Creek High Shouts Fern Creek 


Kentucky Association of Higher Edu- 
cation 
PRESIDENT—W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky 


State College, Richmond 
SECRETARY—WNo report 


Kentucky High School Coaches As- 
sociation 
PRESIDENT—John Hackett, Fort Knox High 


School, Fort Knox 
Ohr, Irvine High School, 


Kentucky Industrial Arts Association 
PRESIDENT—Paul Lynn, Murray State College, 


Murray 
SECRETARY—Arthur Roessler, duPont Manual 


Kentucky Council of Mathematics 
Teachers 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Troy E. Spear, 112 Maple 
Drive, Greenville 

SECRETARY—Howard Quisenberry, Route 4, 

Central City 


Kentucky Personnel and Guidance 


Association 
PRESIDENT—Dr. Joann Chenault, University 
oe me Soren, University of Kentucky, 
1 


SuCRETARY-—3frs. Norman Crabb, 6411 North 
Drive, Valley Station 


Kentucky Association of Physics 


Teachers 
os: Charles Whittle, Sr., 


Kentucky State Collage. Richmond 


Kentu Psychological Association 
baron Bt png Veterans Hospital, 


Lexington 
SECRETARY—Jessie Irvine, 345 Winchester 


> 1S 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 
Education 

PRESIDENT—J. C. Eddleman, Stanford 

SECRETARY—Willye Amerson, Georgetown 

Kentucky Council for the Sociai 
Studies 

— Eiken, 614 Wataga, Louis. 
ville 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Flora Heitz McDonald, !619 
Shady Lane, Louisville 5 

Kentucky Unit, The Association for 


Student Teaching 
a V. 5 puckland, Berea Col- 


ege, 
SECRETARY—-Mrs. Mabel W. Jennings, Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Richmond 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Kentucky Art Education Association 

PRESIDENT—John Dillehay, Junior a Gallery, 
Third and York Streets, Louisville 2 

SECRETARY—Juanita Todd, ington Junior 
High School, Lexington 

Kentucky Audio-Visual Association 

PRESIDENT—Norman Tant, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 

SECRETARY—Fithian Faries, 120 Walton Ave 
nue, Lexington 

Kentucky Association of School 
Librarians 

PRESIDENT—Anne Underwood, 107 East 22nd 
Street, Owensboro 

SECRETARY—Moralea Arnett, Clay 


Kentucky Music Educators Association 
PRESIDENT—Josiah Darnall, Murray 
SECRETARY—TI. A. Siwicki, Paris 


Kentucky § Association 
PRESIDENT—Charles McGlon, Baptist Seminary, 
Louisville 6 ; 
SECRETARY—Mrs. T. W. Beeler, Lafayette High 

School, Lexington 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT—. eo Colliver, Park City High 


School, 
SECRETARY—W. ede Baker, of Ed- 
ucation, University of , 


Agricultural Education 
ge > egaoee Harrison, Route 1, West 


CRETARY—Ralph Alexander, Sturgis Hi 
Te School, Sturgis x = +4 


Distributive Education 
aad Munz, 5119 Fay, Louisville 

1 
SECRETARY—Virgil Blair, 3343 Bohannon, 
Louisville 15 


Home Economics Education 

PRESIDENT—Jewel Deene Ellis, Nicholas Coun- 
ty High School, Carlisle 

SECRETARY—Margaret Miller, Pleasureville 


Kentucky Rehabilitation Association 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 
Waverly HiNs Sanatorium, Waverly Hills 

$ECRETARY—Emma Keats Crutcher, Louisville 
Heart Association, Speed Building, 333 Guth- 
rie Street, Louisville 2 


School Lunch Personnel 
PRESIDENT—. sate E. Durham, State Depart- 
ment of lucation, Frankfort 


Trades and Industries 

PRESIDENT—William Blevins, Hazard Voca- 
tional School, Hazard 

SECRETARY—-Eugene Smothermon, naam 
Area Vocational School, Madiaonill le 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


PRESIDENT—Richard Stofer, Ualvosiey School, 
University of Kentucky, 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Marjorie Topmiller, Beech- 
mont 


KEA ASSOCIATION GROUPS 
Kentucky Folklore Society 


PRESIDENT—James a Ross, University of 
Kentucky, ea 

SECRETARY—D. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky Association of Educational 
Secretaries 


Pace ieee Lillie Dunn, 908 Poplar 
Street, 


urra’ 
SECRETARY-_Mrs. Addie L. Meyer, 1519 South 
Sixth, Louisville 8 


Kentucky Association of Future 


Teachers of America 

gre times Ann Sharber, Route 6, Hop- 
insvil. 

SECRETARY—Judy Woodward, Route 2, Hod- 
genville 


Kentucky Student Education 
Association 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Joyce FE ser ned 
Morehead State Ca Moreh 

goog peice a halen, Transylvania Col- 
lege, Lexington 7 


Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association 
Panenonn—Ted Sanford, P.O. Box 1173, 
on 
ISTANT COMMISSIONER—Joe Billy Mans- 
*Sheld. P. O. Box 1173, Lexington 


Kentucky School Boards Association, 

PRESIDENT—J. T. Hatcher, Elizabethtown 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—Barton Fiser, 533 
Limestone, Lexington 


Spaulding, 


Kentucky Association of Sponsors of 
Cheerleaders, Pep Clubs, Baton 
Twirlers 

pageeenrr Nelle Smith, Scott County 

ools, Georgetown 

bacewrage aie Stella Gilb, Department of 
Physical Education, University Kentucky, 

ington 29 


Kentucky Bookmen’s Association 

PRESIDENT—Elmer Barker, Winchester 

SECRETARY—Bobby E. Jones, 1630 Meadow- 
thorpe Ave., Lexington : 
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Two well-liked 


O'BRIEN-LAFRANCE 


New First-Year French 
New Second-Year French 





high-school programs 


Attractive student-centered BOOKS, based 
on the oral-aural approach, designed to de- 
velop skills in all aspects of the French 
language. Texts include a wealth of exercise 
material, Reading passages trace cultural de- 
velopments in France. Beautifully illustrated. 
RECORDS and MANUAL supplement New 
First-Year French; TESTS with KEYS avail- 
able for each book. TAPES in preparation. 


STAUBACH-WALSH-ELDON 


First-Year Spanish 

Second-Year Spanish 

These texts integrate understanding, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing in courses designed 
for students of varying abilities. Pattern prac- 
tice and oral-aural exercises are features. Cul- 
tural material in Spanish is incorporated into 
the instruction. RECORD ALBUM for First- 
Year Spanish; PRACTICE EXERCISES, 
TESTS, and MANUALS for each book. 
TAPES in preparation. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


GINN AND COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Represented by: Mr. Judson $. Harmon, Whitley City, Ky. 
Mr. E. Glenn Pace, P, O. Box 404, Murray, Ky. 
Mrs, Lovise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, 
’ Lexington, Ky. 














GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in coopera- 
tion with professors from Stanford University 
and Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, 
art, aang = _ aoeragey, age O language & 

literature Tui board & room, 
$240. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 





Free toWRITERS 


| o 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional] advertising, publicity and promotion: 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-3 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. $., N.Y. 16 








1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-wide 
We have constantly many good positions to be filled. We can help well-qualified 
teachers who are presently unemployed or who are seeking advancement. 


No registration fee. NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION 


N.A.T.A. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “vine secuntry 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


with Educators Group Protection: 


YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 
both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


You ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


You CAN JOIN your Educators 
Group without health questions .. . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
a Group Protection?” 


— 
=—= 


Write for FREE 


a 
State Mgr. 
Ashland 


F” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “T 
P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. g 
Please mail your free folder about §f 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- E 
gation. 

| want to join the Educators Group in i 
my school. Teil me how to apply. | 


O 


ee ee ee yy 
O 


Leesa eee eeeee a 
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Retirement 
Continued from page 30 


4. Each member should familiarize 
himself with the forms and procedures 
for applying for benefits and should 
inform his family in order to save 
time and expense. 





Elementary Principals 
Continued from page 25 

He is author of a textbook, Admin- 
istrative Leadership in the Elementary 
School, and holds membership in a 
number of national educational organ- 
izations. 

Since Dr. Hicks is known to many 
of us here in Kentucky, and since 
many of us have had the privilege of 
working with him on the Indiana Uni- 
versity campus, we urge you to avail 
yourselves of the rare experience of 
hearing and knowing him, too. 





Better Teaching 
Continued from page 28 
Prompters 


If pupils continually prompt a read- 
er when he doesn’t know a word, here’s 
an idea to use: Tell the pupils to raise 
their hands if they know the word 
the reader has forgotten, and allow the 
one reading to ask someone to tell 
him the word. Soon the habit of call- 
ing out the word before the reader 
has a chance to think will be broken. 


Music 

We are having a good time in our 
music activities because everyone is 
participating and having fun doing 
so. I've been able to correlate our 
music with every other subject. It has 
never been just “music time.” 

For example, just a few weeks ago 
we were studying the crusaders in our 
history. Our oral reports in language 
were of these men. Extra reading re- 
search identified several songs we sing 
today, but with a different title, such 
as “Fairest Lord Jesus.” 

Our music helped to awaken interest 
in. other fields. At the present time 
we are enjoying Norwegian folk songs 
as we afe studying Norway in our 
geography books. 

Please turn to page 37 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 


Educators *MOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 
. .. and inspire students of all ages 
to more .earnest study. 





The Lessons We Learn In School ... Help Us Achieve Success 














EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 9% by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher. 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith. 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 


f™ MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 4 
: P.O. Box 149 
' LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


i 0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster 
} 0 “Leaders in Achievement” poster 











thorpe Ave., Lexington * ee 1 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW $100:.°600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "ors ort." 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Lean 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ly and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that | You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


| 
$10000'3 593 |$40000/$2 275 
FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL sane 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 3080! board members, | 20000 50000) 27 
—none of these people will 30000 1749 60000 3249) 


k lying f 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Dial pinenes LOA BY. 












TPAY DOCTOR BILLS 












Cash 24 




















































@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 
CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
f=,© installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your page | problem by mail. Today, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We Our 
sixty year old org; tion is | d and a by the 





NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal Nebresie Beaking You can deal with us in com- 





















































































































































lete a's fair interest rate. Select the 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during P 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. amount you need y the chart; then rush application. 
S PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 1) ° 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit LMIQHCE 
luca- managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
nigh- strict privacy. 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. C-6, OMAHA 2, NEB. 
sSary : ; 
i af LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company OUR GUARANTEE g 
pner. PAY for HOME REPAIRS © Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sixty Years of Service it for any reason you return : 
‘and- not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. the money within 10 days = 
nith t Ly = a made — > 
, Ss wi no charge or cost < 
om. ff p=-===-- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----: :::.: : 
. QOODDDODNODNDNDORODDORDDDNODONS 
Dial Fi ce Company, Dept. C-6 < bg imycrtan 3 ” —— that I have: 
aster 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing Address 
ents Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s $ 
te 1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost eee an eM 
° if whatsoever. $ $ | 
oriry FIL MATION ONLY—Piease list bei jative information 
TET Amount you want to borrow $.............. On what date of month will your FILE INFORM! is - ow Fe BLOrmATO 
“iali- payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?........ for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative... (Relationship) .............._ 
icici SEE INOUE Diacscsceacincscentescserens:: SUID LION UID CNET ce canesiidneennpenendocasnmenese és 
Name and address Street Town ee _ 
of school you teach lati \ 
How long with Previnny Name of Relative.. (Relationship)................. _ 
| present aeey Oo nancnscsnnnenenntenceenocatertrecore employment.. Street Town State............. Oceup.. 
Husband or wife's Salary 
: employment.. per month $.. Name of Relative.... (Relationship) ............___._. = 
cau Geen . Town. Street Town State. Occup 
Bank you dea! with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship)... 
Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $................. a 
What security on bank loan?.. Street. Town State Occup 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Ot a .. to (Name) (Add.) b 
Sign Full Street 
rds Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address 
payment to? (Name) Town 
I apse dachiwtoe aoauabiaaspampased atesaa i Tei Fe State. 
7 NOT ‘Amount | Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
oe CO ee AG hy. | Tce I) | ee MMMMere oS Date 
- | 
). | 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
{ Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 
with interest as stated herein. 
i The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 216% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
i Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 
r fi Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
: lt is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
Be l under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
coe NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED eacmtaetaah 
| DURING MONTHS IN: WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED »> 
= i SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
a Jd RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


= 
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Books For Children 

BuGie Boy, by Roderick Huff; 
Harper, $2.50 (Ages 7-11). 

This book by a relatively new Ken- 
tucky author will surely please the con- 
temporaries of Peter Holcomb, its hero. 
The book, pleasantly illustrated, a- 
bounds in adventures of a young boy 
who became chief bugler at Camp 
Morning Star. 

PITIDOE THE COLOR MAKER, by 
Glen Dines; Macmillan, $3 (Ages 
6-8). 

Boys and girls who like imaginina- 
tive tales will be especially entranced 
by this colorful story of what happened 
when a novice was left in charge of 
mixing colors. 

FATHER BEAR COMES HOME, by 
Else H. Menarik; Harper, $1.95 (Ages 
4-8). 

This “I Can Read” book is a de- 
lightful story, charmingly illustrated, 
and one that will do much to motivate 
reading. 

THERE ONCE WaAs A KING, by 
Gwain Sexton; Scribners’, $2.50 (Ages 
4-8). 

Lots of fun can be had with this 
book by children who are learning to 
read for themselves as well as by those 
who like to hear a story about what 
happens to a fabulous King. 

ELLEN’S LION, by Crockett John- 
son; Harper, $1.75 (Ages 6 and up). 

A collection of twelve stories, this 
is one of the best books by a famous 
author. The stories concern Ellen and 
her stuffed lion, and they are priceless. 

ADAM AND THE GOLDEN COCK, by 
Alice Dalgliesh; Scribners; $2.50 
(Ages 8 and up). 

The American Revolution provides 
the background for this story of a 
boy who in three days began to grow 
up. Pictures by Leonard Weisgard en- 
hance the book. 


For Elementary Teachers 


SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHER by Gerald S. Craig; 
Ginn, $8.50. 

This second edition of a widely used 
book is one sure to achieve wide read- 
ing and acclaim. Combining content 
and techniques, it has much to offer 
both experienced and novice teachers. 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


JOHNNY OsAGE, by Janice Holt 
Giles; Houghton Mifflin, $3.75. 

It is nothing short of amazing that 
Janice Giles has managed to succeed so 


well in a variety of types of writing. 


Because of this, she is one of Ken- 
tucky’s most distinguished and most 
popular contemporary writers. It is sig- 
nificant that her popularity has tran- 
scended local boundaries and that 
critics everywhere praise her highly. 

Mrs. Giles’ somewhat fabulous writ- 
ing career began with a trilogy which 
depicted, with beautiful clarity, life 
in a certain section of the Kentucky 
hills. This was followed by a delight- 
ful autobiography and later by a psy- 
chological novel of childhood, power- 
ful and compelling. 

Now she has written her fifth his- 
torical novel, and this series will ap- 
parently be her lasting claim to fame. 
On every page one discerns evidence 
of her scholarly research, yet he is 
always conscious of the one motive 
which permeates everything Mrs. Giles 
has written; to tell an exceedingly in- 
teresting story and to tell it extremely 
well. 

Johnny Osage \eaves the familiar 
Kentucky locale and takes place in 
Oklahoma territory in 1821. The pro- 
tagonist, Johnny Fowler, was a co- 
owner with his brother-in-law of a 


trading post. He was essentially a man © 


of the wilderness and never lost an 
opportunity to travel and to explore. 
His friendship with the Osage Indians 
was unusual. His desire to help them 
became a controlling obsession. 

The plot thickens as a group of mis- 
sionaries arrives to help the Indians 





Scope and sequence of suggested ex- 
periences from grades one through 
eight offer much of practical value. 
Other important features are a profu- 
sion of illustrations, suggested experi- 
ments, and a detailed bibliography. 


Janice Holt Giles 


and when Johnny falls in love with 
Judith Lowell, a missionary-teacher 
dedicated to improving the lot of 
the Osage. Different backgrounds and 
ideologies make their problems more 
difficult. The solution seems credible 
and realistic. 

As a background to the love affair, 
there is the constant warfare between 
the Osage and the Cherokees. The true 
historical incidents are woven into the 
whole fabric of the story with artistic 
dexterity. The reader lives and breathes 
the story. 

Once more, Mrs. Giles has demon- 
strated her rare ability to combine pure 
poetry with a simple fashion of writ- 
ing. Never has she done any writing 
better than some of the opening pages 
of Johnny Osage which introduce 
Johnny and an Indian ceremony. 

Devotees of Mrs. Giles’ will be in- 
terested in knowing that Johnny is the 
son of the leading character in Hannah 
Fowler and the brother of Rebecca 
of The Believers. These facts are not, 
however, necessary to enjoyment and 
understanding of the new book. 

Johnny Osage promises genuine 
reading pleasure to all. I look forward 
to reading it again. 
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Better Teaching 
Continued from page 34 Today’s curriculum 
is more demanding 
than ever before! 
1. Its content is expanded. 


2. Its standards are varied and 
exacting. 


Promising Practices 
in Fayette County 


Reported in 
Thoroughbred Education 


Language arts teachers have long 
recognized the effectiveness of student 
produced newspapers. However, new 
uses are reported for a news magazine 
at Glendover School, as yet unnamed, 
published each month by the sixth 
graders. Through it, better understand- 
ing and wider’ reading of daily news- 
papers has resulted. 








All new 
Metropolitan 
Achier 





ATA Th Mad AAS AS 
for Grades 1-9 


meet today’s challenge 


1. in content.—They offer unmatched coverage of 
today’s curriculum including work-study skills 
and science and social studies content. 

2. in standards.—The norms, based on over 500,000 


pupils in 49 states, represent the most up-to- 
date picture of pupil achievement. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, ‘Minois 
Harold Holcomb, Kentucky representative 


Mrs. Geneva Love’s second graders 
at Picadome School recall highlights 
of learnings and school happenings for 
the week each Friday. She writes their 
sentences on the board, and they copy 
them to carry home. This has served 
as a group report to the home, and 
has promoted better understandings of 
the class work. 
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» with Parents whose children attend Linlee 
eacher School have shown much interest in 
lot of the library program, and plans were FOR ALL 
1s and made to develop a program to make 
more a contribution to adult education in YOUR 
edible library resources. It was the faculty’s CRAFT 
aim to acquaint the parents with ma- NEEDS 
affair, terials and books in the school library. ~ 
tween It was decided that a good starting | SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 7 SELECT FROM 
e true point would be with the executive Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
wthe [J cmminee of the PTA, which mees| | tonya fonts caridaactg | over Q() MAJOR 
rtistic in the library each month. The librar- tiaras CRAFTS 
| ; VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N. J. . : 
eathes ian selects outstanding books in each Seven Aatnnek seeadnateln tor ecer 90 sabe * Elementary to advanced projects 
gtoup of study for discussion and dis- ; ; 
emon- — play. IF JACK OR SUE NEEDS HELP * Quality materials at the lowest of 
try : 
=pure HI The books are passed around for| | tipliaon aed igen. $100 ies 
weit: TE Stess. nod the libeerinn: oaks for | [SS ee errs * Group packs, quantity discounts 
mUnB  Muestions and discussion. The most] |, 4, sqrt Orme sn * Teaching aids, instructive craft 
ae rewarding part of the study has been| | 300 instructional items. publications, movies on loan 
aus the parents’ keen interest in children’s 
SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 
_ books and their requests for recom- Cnteerdty. 08 San Went NATIONWIDE STORE 
be in- Hi mended purchases for home libraries. GUADALAJARA, Mexico LOCATIONS FOR 
i June 27 - July 29. 
tied er Ring ig PROMPT SERVICE 
: "ALES : WRITE FOR FREE CRAFTS CAT. 
becct IKEA has two kinds of insurance | | Lrwa\Glem tet, iabal sven eae 
€ not, available for its members: Income we cctivitien, and’ BOUND ThIP BY PLANE. 
WE | wonsigpchiader yoga 8 Oh 8 dees AMERICAN 
‘ ee : : UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
Ke Washington National Insurance Com- OF EUROPE. July and August. HANDICRAFTS ce. 
nuine fH pany, and low-cost, term life insurance, | | Europe and Merceco (Africa). University credits 
rwatd J% wich the Minnesota Mutual Life In-| | pproncl, Consett ee ae let onity of ADVERTISING DEPT., BOX 1643-STM 
surance Company. ten Frencisce, San Francisco 17, California FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
NAL Marcu, 1960 
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It’s later than you think. Right now 
is the time to check over the items 
in this column. Indicate on the coupon 
which you can use and your requests 
will be forwarded to the advertisers 
promptly. Please be sure to fill in your 
address completely and without ab- 
breviations. 


120. Catalog of supplies for hand- 
icraft work in mosaics, copper tooling, 
copper, enameling, reed and wrought 
iron and on through 30 different crafts 
to woodenware and wood carvings. 
(American Handicrafts Co.) 


122. Brochure of sample gift tie 
ribbon and gift wrap paper. It suggests 
ways to earn money for group activi- 
ties. (O & W Gift Tie) 


124. 1960 Summer Sessions Bul- 
letin. Gives details of all courses of- 
fered, as well as extracurricular activi- 
ties (University of Minnesota — 
Duluth) 


125. Poison Ivy Posters for class- 
room display — 11” x 14” in color 
illustrating and describing Poison Ivy, 
Oak and Sumac. Also miniatures for 
distribution to pupils. Indicate quantity 
desired. (Ivy-Dry Corporation ) 

13. Catalog of instructional mater- 
ials. Lists rocks, grains, nature study 
materials, seashells, colored cards, in- 
expensive science equipment and kits 
and other items. (Practical Aids Co.) 


15. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plans for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





USE THIS COUPON 


Yours for the rtshing 


69. Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico and Valencia, 
Spain and the itineraries of Tours of 
Europe for 1960. University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. 
Sanchez) 

77. Folder outlines courses offered 
in Summer School at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Prof. Juan B. 
Rael ) 

113. New Posture Posters provide 
completely different approach to teach- 
ing the fundamentals of healthful pos- 
ture. Set of 4 in full color, plus Good 
Posture Award badge. Appeals to boys 
and girls kindergarten through high 
school. (American Seating Co.) 








TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS LIBRARIANS 
We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 
high-salary area. Kindergarten thru college. 
Apply now on no-obligation basis 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip Hensel, M. Ed., manager 
54 Rich Rd., Cleveland 24, "Ohio 
—Nation- wide Coverage— 




















Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
lied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 

jpecify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only—Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 











TEACHERS AND SPECIALISTS BUREAU 
Boulder, Colorado 
A friendly, well-liked agency in touch 
with school officials throughout the en- 
tire Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
areas. 
Attractive salaries, finest positions. 
Register today 





Numbered Approach 


Lisa’s always there; 

She sits around the fringes of the class, 
She moves the little objects on her desk, 
Familiar things collected. 

Hear her whispers 

As she nods and smiles 

From eight to three. 


But let it go; 

Conveniently I have her number. 
I. Q. 81 is on reserve, 

Filed in the proper slot 

Within my mind. 


And in the class 

With fine reception 
And perception 

We dramatize the now; 
Creating little plots 
From social problems 
As we communicate. 


But on the day 

The little student teacher 
Went away 

We chose, most generously, 
By democratic process, 

Lisa to hand the gift. 


And Lisa reached the gift without a 
word; 

Then all the afternoon 

She leaned against 

The cold wall of the corridor 

And cried and cried. 
— Eve Spears 
Lincoln School 

Lexington 














Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 











GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church 
groups, women's 
clubs, etc., in 

in earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1 
sale of attractive Gift@ 
Tie Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 
Write for sam- 
ple brochure today. 


O & W GIFT TIE 
3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 47-W 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 40th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West o: 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowc 
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Marcu, 1960 


UADRALINE 


by american desk 











eorgeemntcy nieces sree 


Series 600 Chair Desk 


Instructor's Desk 


Jr. Exec. and 500 Series Chair 


a preview of tomorrow’s classroom! 





A complete line of classroom furniture 


in future tense! Dramatically improves present 
. ous : i Cc 
working conditions... provides now for i 
changing needs of the future! 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


Standard OFFICE FURNITURE & SUPPLIES 


A DIVISION OF 
THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY LOUISVILLE, KY. 


220-230 S. FIRST ST. 


american desk manufacturing co. Fd temple, texas 
y 


Marcu, 1960 














Many announcements, news 


suggestions come... 


BENTUUCAT JURUUL JUURNAL 


items, materials, and . 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK. 





AASA-NSBA Evaluation Study 


How do school systems evaluate such 
factors as teacher turnover, school 
dropouts, and the number of college- 
bound students? How do they utilize 
their findings and how do they com- 
municate the information to their com- 
munities? 

To find the answers to these ques- 
tions, the American Association of 
School Administrators (AASA) and 
the National School Boards Association 
(NSBA) are sending teams of in- 
vestigators into a cross section of 
American school systems to make on- 
the-spot studies. 

Part of a three-year project on evalu- 
ation, this research is made possible 
by a $75,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. The research find- 
ings will be published in booklet form 
for the benefit of school officials who 
wish to compare their own evaluation 
procedures with the team findings. 
The investigations, which were sched- 
uled to get underway in January, are 
expected to take about a year, accord- 
ing to Shirley Cooper, associate secre- 
tary of AASA. 

Meeting at NEA headquarters in 
mid-December, an “advance” team of 
officials from both associations studied 
material sent in from about 100 of 
the nation’s school systems. From this 
number approximately 24 to 40 sys- 
tems will be selected for detailed 
analysis. 


NDEA Student Loans 


Almost 100,000 loans have been 
made or committed since the inception 
of the student loan provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act. The 
total amount loaned or committed is 
near the $50 million mark. 

Comparable figures for Kentucky 
show that 25 institutions are partici- 
pating in the program, have made or 
committed loans to more than 1250 
students, and have loaned or committed 
almost $550,000. 


40 


PMQ 


On pages 12-14 in this issue of the 
JOURNAL you will find your Profes- 
sional Membership Quotient. If it has 
an error in it, let us know about it. 
Otherwise, we will use those figures 
in preparing a big map of the state 
for use in recognizing outstanding ac- 
complishments, membershipwise, at 
the KEA Convention. 


Audio-Visual Publication 


A new, 90-page publication, Improv- 
ing Instruction — Budgeting Your 
Audio-Visual Program, attempts to 
identify the basic guidelines for a good 


. school audio-visual program, and to 


list budgetary requirements. 

Twenty-eight case studies are de- 
scribed in the publication. Each one 
includes information on total budget 
devoted to the AV instructional ma- 
terials program, as well as information 
on size of school population, type of 
school system, per-pupil expenditure, 
and length of time the program has 
been operating. 

Single copies of the report are avail- 
able at no cost from the Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 


Skippy 
Still one of the most popular films 


on the KEA film loan list, “Skippy. 


and the 3 R’s” is one that can well be 
shown to elementary school parents 
who are concerned with whether or 
not their children are getting the 
fundamentals. 

This film shows that today’s teachers 


have a plan of instruction, based on 


scientific knowledge and skill, one that 
allows children to develop reat in- 
terest in-learning because they find a 
need for learning. 

The only thing it costs you to secure 
this, or any other of many films from 
KEA, is the return postage, usually 11 
cents. 


Senator Cooper 


Kentucky's Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, one of the strong supporters 
of federal aid for education, is sched- 
uled to speak at the NEA Convention 
in Los Angeles, June 26-July 1. 


ASCD Yearbook 


Leadership for Improving Insiruc- 
tion is the title of the 1960 yearbook 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. In it is dis- 
cussed what is known about demo- 
cratic leadership, and there is an 
analysis of how it can be applied 
toward instructional improvement. 

Outstanding among the factors said 
to influence the educational leader— 
whether he is the superintendent of a 
classroom teacher—is what he believes 
is expected of him by the community, 
by his superiors, his co-workers, his 
students, and by the organizational 
structure of the school system. 

Copies of this publication may be 
ordered from ASCD, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C., price $3.75. 


Core Curriculum Conference 


Don’t forget the core curriculum 
conference scheduled for March 25-26 
in Owensboro. 


School Finance for Everyone 


The NEA Committee on Educa- 
tional Finance has come out with an 
easy-to-understand publication, n- 
titled, What Everyone Should Know 
About Financing Our Schools. This 
booklet should serve as a valuable tool 
for study groups of parents, and it can 
be used effectively in faculty groups. 

Order from NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. The price 
is 50 cents per copy, with discounts for 
orders of more than one copy. 
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